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The modern Part of an Univerfal Hiftory. Wolumes X XIX. 
and XXX. [See Appendix to the laft Volume of the Re-. 
view. | 


HE propofals for this undertaking clearly implied, that 
it would not exceed twenty-five volumes ; but that the 
Authors have been extremely miftaken in their calculation, is 
; evident even from the volumes which conftitute this article : 
| And when it is confidered what an abundance remains to be 
done ; how many countries are yet unvifited ; that thefe yet 
unnoticed countries are, in general, fruitful of interefting e- 
é vents; and that many of them are capable of furnifhing the 
| intelligent Hiftorian, with a great variety of new and impor- 
tant materials ; it is impoflible to determine; to what extent 
it may or ought to be carried. Certain it is, that in the vo- 
lumes that have hitherto fallen under our infpection, there 
are many unneceflary circumftances, many ufelefs repetitions : 
they are, indeed, fuch as were almoft unavoidable in a work 
{ent to the prefs in detached pleces, and cofiduéted, perhaps, 
by unconnected Writers; but they are fuch as would have 
been pruned by a judicious Supetvifor, had fuch an affiftant 
been provided for the prefent undertaking. 


having complied with their obligations to the Public. For 
inftance, the Iflands in the Mediterranean Sea are pafled over 
almoft unnoticed ; the dukedoms of Milah, Florence, Mo- 
‘ dena, Urbino, Mantua, Parma and Savoy are only tranfient- 
ly mentioned, in the general affairs of Italy. As little, or, 
to fpeak more properly, fcarce any attention is paid to the 


Our Hiftorians feem, at prefent, alfo chargeable with not 


‘ Swifs Cantons, the country of the Grifons, Geneva, &c. yet 
all thefe are particularly fpecified in the propofals: and fure- 
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ly, feveral of thefe States were fufficiently pregnant of re- 
markable incidents, peculiar to themfelves, to have merited, 
at leaft, a feparate fection in an Univerfal Hiftory. Whether 
our Authors intend to revifit the fouth of Europe, is not in 
our power to fay; they are at prefent travelling northward, 
and their firft ftage is Germany. 


After deferibing the general limits and particular circles of 
Germany, our Authors take a view of its prefent conftitu- 
tion and government.—* ‘he empire of Germany is a body, 
of which the Emperor is the head, and the States are mem- 
bers. Thefe States are divided into three clafles; namely, 
the College of Electors, the College of ecclefiaftical and fe- 
cular Princes, and that of the Imperial Towns, which are 
admitted into the Dicts or General Affemblies.” 


The imperial dignity continued hereditary in the defcen- 
dents of Charlemagne, for upwards of a century.—Upon the 
extinction of this race of Princes, it became elective: thefe 
elections were originally vefted in all the Princes, States and 
Sovereigns in Germany ; but the confufion naturally attend- 
ing fuch numerous aflemblies, ‘* induced them to transfer 
that power to feven Chiefs, whom they denominated Elec- 
tors; and who were afterwards confirmed as fuch,” in the 
year 1356, by the famous ordonnance called the Golden Bull. 
This Bull regulates as well the form of eleétion as the power 
of the Ele&tors, the number of whom have fince been in- 
creafed to nine, and the dignity hereditarily annexed to cer- 
tain States of the empire. 


The authority of the Emperors appears to have former! 
been almoft defpotic, but fince the reign of Frederick II, 
which happened about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
“© the government is become monarchical, and partly arifto- 
cratical ; for there are certain prerogatives which the Empe- 
ror enjoys by his fole power and imperial authority , while, 
in other affairs, he muft have recourfe to the voice, and fol- 
licit the confent of the Princes and Eleétors, and even of all 
the States of the Empire, in confequence of a folemn capi- 
tulation which he figns at his election.”—In the abfence of 
the Emperor, the fovereign power devolves upon the Kin 
of the Romans if there be one, and in default of both, the 
Ele@tor of Bavaria, the Palatine of the Rhine, and the 
Elector of Saxony, as Vicars of the Empire, exercife, each 
in his refpective extent of principality, ‘* the fame fun@tions 
in all things, except the grand fiefs.” 
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The domain and revenues poflefled by the Emperor are, at 
prefent, far from being able to fupport his dignity, or contri- 
bute to the fubfiftence of his troops. ‘* There is not one 
town belonging to him as Emperor ; and in cafe the Germans 
fhould elect'a Prince deftitute of hereditary dominions, the 
city of Bamberg would be affigned to him as the place of his 
habitation ; and the Bifhop, in that cafe, be obliged to re- 
tire to Villac. ‘he Emperor’s revenue confifts in aids, which 
are called Roman Months, paid by the States and Members 
of the Empire; in fome other fubfidies from the Imperial 
Towns, which amount to about 40,000 livres.a year; in taxes 
of the chancery, and exactions from the Jews, diftinguithed 
by the name of Od/ation money.” 


There are three councils eftablifhed for difpatching the af- 
fairs of the empire. ‘* The firft is the council of State, 
compofed of a Prefident and four and twenty Counfellors, 
who are Princes or Counts of the Empire, and other confi- 
derable Noblemen, and ten Secretaries for expediting letters 
and decrees. ‘The fecond is that of the Finances, compofed 
of two Prefidents, one Director, with fourteen Affeflors, 
and fix Secretaries. The third is the Imperial Council of 
War, confifting of two Prefidents, who are Generals ; and 
feven Counfellors, who are Camp-marfhals, Major-gencrals 
and Colonels; with an Auditor-general, Regifters, and Se- 
cretaries.”” 


«© The King of the Romans is he who is chofen by the 
Princes EleCtors, during the Emperor’s life; to conduct the 
affairs of Germany in the Emperor’s abfence, as Vicar-Ge- 
neral of the Empire, and to fucceed him on the Imperial 
throne at his death, without any other election or confirma- 
tion. ‘This is an expedient ufed by the Emperor, when he 
wants to fee the fucceffion fecured during his own life, or 
is no longer in a condition to manage the reins of govern- 
ment.” 


The three Imperial Colleges were eftablifhed im the diet of 
Franckfort, in the year 1580. Of thefe the chief is that 
compofed of the nine Electors, three of whom are Archbi- 
fhops, and fix fecular Princes. The latter ‘* have both an 
active and a paffive voice, each having a right to chufe and to 
be chofen Emperor ; whereas, the ecclefiaftical Electors can 
only chufe, without having any right to be chofen. The three 
Archbifhops muft have attained the age of thirty years, be- 
fore they can obtain that dignity ; but the fecular Eletor is 
of age at eighteen.—Each of thefe fecular EleSars has a Vi- 
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car, who performs his office in his abfence; and thefe Vica 
riates are hereditary. ‘The Ecclefiaftics acquire their electo- 
rate in the fame manner by which prelacies are obtained ; but 
the Seculars acquire by collation or fucceffion. Collation 
takes place in default of male iflue, legitimate and laic, and 
is fanctioned by the Emperor ; who is obliged to compleat 
the number of Electors, and confer the vacant place upon a 
German Prince. ‘The fucceflion fubfilts conformable to the 
Salique law, according to the right of feniority, being inde- 
pendent of all tranfactions, teftaments and other civil acts, 
which are ufed in other cafes for changing the order of fuc- 
cefiion. 


‘© The EleCtors have the right of pofleffing falt-works, 
and all forts of mines, in their own electorates ; to coin gold 
and filver money ; to levy the antient taxes; to acquire the 
greateft fiefs, in preference to all others, and to be invefted 
gratis; to refule compliance with any privilege contrary to 
their own; to exercife a fuperior and iovereign jurifdiction in 
their dominions: ... . but the moft characteiifing diftinétion 
of the Eleétors is their right of chuiing and depofing the 
Emperor. 


‘¢ The next College comprehends all the other Princes ; ei- 
flier fecular, ‘as Dukes. Mareraves, Landgraves, Burgr ves, 
Counts, &c. or ecclefiaftic, fuch as Archbifhops, Bithops, 
Abbots, &c, that immediately hold of the empire. ‘Thole 
who compofe this College have right of fitting in the Diets, 
or general Aflemblies, with a deliberative and decifive voice ; 
and contribute to the neceffities of the empire, according to 
the tax eftablifhed by the matricular book, or regifter of the 
States.” ——The Princes of both orders hold immediately of 
the Emperor and Empire ; and, in their refpective territories, 
exercife as ample fovereignty, as the Emperor enjoys in the 
empire. 


‘© The third College is that of the Imperial Towns, 
which, like the other two, aflcmbles apart, in order to de- 
liberate upon the propofals that are made for the occafions of 
the empire; and the cities, which compofe it, are called Im- 
perial, becaufe they hold immediately of the Emperor and 
empire. They, as well as the other Colleges, have a right 
to fit in the Diets, with a deliberative and decifive voice ;.. . 
and exercife every act of fovereignty which is exercifed by the 
Princes of the empire, in their different principalities. ... . 
The number of them at prefent is fifty-eight, feparated into 
two henches in the Affemblies ; namely, that of the Rhine, 
and that of Suabia. 
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<¢ The Imperial Diets are compofed of thefe three Colle- 
ces, which comprehend all the eftates, and immediate mem- 
bers of the empire. The Diet is convoked by the Emperor, 
after he has agreed with the Electors upon the neceffity of 
allembling it, and the place proper for the feffion. ... The 
Emperor's propofal being made in the general Aflembly, the 
three Colleges deliberate apart upon the fubject; then, af- 
fembling together, in one place, communicate their fenti- 
ments, and concur in a refolution, which is fent to the Em- 
peror; with whofe approbation it pafles into a law, and is 
received as an imperial conftitution. 


“© There are two methods of adminiftring juflice in the 
empire ; one is exercifed in general, and the other in particu- 
Jar tribunals. All the Princes, States, and Members of the 
Empire, have a right to adminifter juftice in their own fiefs, 
except in particular cafes, where an appeal lics to the Impe- 
rial Chamber of Spire, or the Aulic Council. In the parti- 
cular jurifdiétions, they follow the laws of the empire... . 
The general tribunals are thofe of the Imperial Chamber of 
Spire, and the Aulic Council of the Emperor, which exer- 
cife an univerfal and fovereign jurifdiction over al] the fub- 
jects of the empire.”——The firit is at prefent compofed of 
the Elector of Triers, who is Judge, as Bifhop of Spire, of 
one catholic and one proteftant Prefident, and eight catholic 
and feven proteftant Counfellors.— The Aulic Council con- 
fifts of one catholic Prefident, one Vice-Chancellor, prefent- 
ed by the Elector of Mentz, and nine Counfellors of each 
religion; who, with the Prefident, are nominated by the 
Emperor. 


“¢ Although the fentences of thefe Councils are final, there 
are, neverthelefs, fome cafes, in which the parties may ap- 
eal to the Emperor, and demand a revifion of the procefs ; 
particularly in thofe caufes, which regard the dutchies, prin- 
cipalities, counties, and other tmmediate fiefs of the empire. 
In both thefe tribunals the Emperor prefides as fovereign 
Judge, and, when he fs prefent, pronounces fentence; and, 
in his abfence, he who reprefents his perfon, as Judge, has 
a right to wear an imperial fceptre as a badge of his dignity. 


*¢ In Germany there are two forts of Nobility; one free 
and immediate, holding only of the Emperor and the Em- 
pire ; the other mediate, which, though owning the Empe- 
sor as chief of the empire, is likewife fubjeted to the jurif- 
diction of another Prince. This laft, though not in poflef- 
fion of fuch liberties as thofe that are peculiar to the firft, is 
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neverthelefs very confiderable in Germany; for there is 3 
great number of their Gentlemen of the fecond rank, whofe 
families pretend to be as antient and illuftrious as thofe of 
the immediate Nobles, and who, in marrying, prefer the 
eee Gentlewoman, to the richeft Plebeian. 


The Germans cf thefe days are faid to be laborious, 
mite faithful, valiant, and well adapted for war; but, at 
the fame time, cruel, mercenary, and addicted to pillage. 
They are ftanch to the religion they embrace, flow in coun- 
cil, and trufty in their friendfhips ; but withal, difguifed in 
their enmity, diftruftful, fufpicious, and more given to excefs 
jn eating and drinking than any other nation in the world. 
Heretofore, they were barbarous and grofly ignorant; but they 
have been civilized and polifhed by their ‘afliduous applica- 
tion to the fludy of arts and {fciences, in which they have 
made confiderable progrefs; yet, their improvement is ra- 
ther owing to indefatigable toil and induftry, than to na- 
tural vivacity, genius, ‘and penetration, in which they are 
counted inferior to simelt all their neighbours. Indeed, this 
prane feems to be juftified by their works, which are not 

all remarkable for fpirit and imagination ; but commonly 
mmaied of tedious citations, compiled by dint of toil and 
perfeverance ; fo that they have incurred the imputation of 
carrying their genius not in their brain, but on their back. 
They have, neverthelefs, acquired fome reputation in Phi- 
Jofophy and the Belles Lettres, and made yery ingenious im- 
provements in mechanics; but their hiftories are not much 
to be depended on, becaufe of their exceflive credulity. This 
may have likewife contributed to that {pirit of alchemy which 
hath engaged fo many of their nation in fearch of the Phi- 
lofophers Sione. ‘They are extremely fond of hunting; and 
fo ridiculoufly vain, that every petty Prince in the empire 
thinks his own family better than that of the King of France. 
The language is a dialeét of the Teutonic: Some of them 
profefs the Roman Catholic, and fome the Proteftant reli- 
gion; but all others are tolerated, for the convenience of 
commerce and the advantage of the country.” 


Upon failure of the houfe of Charlemagne, Conrade Duke 
of Franconia was elected to the imperial dignity, in the year 
912. From this period our Authors commence their hiftory 
of Germany. ‘ After a reign of about feven years, Conrade 
perceiving his end approaching, recommended to the Princes 
and States of the empire, even when his own brother was 
prefent, Henry Duke of Saxony, [who had always been his 
moft inveterate enemy] as the moft proper perfon to fucceed 
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him on the imperial throne ; thus nobly facrificing his refent- 
ment to the advantage of the einpire.” 


Henry was accordingly elected, and proved himfelf alto- 
gether equal to the important truft repofed in him, and tru-+ 
ly worthy of the imperial dignity. At his deceafe, it was 
faid of him, ‘* That the ableft Statefman, and the greateft 
King in Europe was dead.” His defcendents enjoyed the 
empire for upwards of a century. 


Otho, juftly furnamed the Great, fucceeded his father Hen- 
ry; the ceremony of his coronation may not be difagreeable 
to our Readers. After the feveral Princes had taken the oath 
of allegiance, and done homage to the Emperor, whom they 
promifed to ferve, and affift againft all his enemies, ** the 
accompanied him to the great church, [at Aix-la-Chapelle ] 
where he was met by the Archbifhop of Mentz and the Di- 
ocefan, in their pontificals, affifted by other Bifhops and all 
the Clergy, who having faluted him with the ufual ceremo- 
nies, he proceeded into, the middle of the church, where he 
ftood in fight of the people, to whom the Prelate addrefled 
himfelf in words to this effect: ¢ I here prefent to you, O- 
‘ tho, Chofen of God, formerly deftined to the empire by 
his father Henry, and now elected into that fupreme fta- 
tion by all the Princes here aflembled. If this election is 
‘ agreeable to you, hold up your hands, in token of your 
‘ approbation.’ ‘This addrefs being received with univerfal 
applaufe, and a thoufand acclamations, Otho was conduéted 
to the great altar, on which the regalia were placed; when, 
the Archbifhop girding on his fword, ¢ Receive (faid he) 
‘ that fword, and ufe it againft the enemies of Jefus Chrift, 
as well as thofe who unworthily profefs his name; and em- 
ploy the authority and power of the empire, which God 
hath put into your hands, to confirm and preferve the peace 
of the church.” Then, putting on the mantle of ftate, 
Remember (continued he) with what fortitude and fideli- 
ty you are obliged to maintain peace and tranquillity to the 
end of your life.’ Laftly, prefenting him with fceptre and 
mace, he added, ‘ Warned by thefe emblems, inflict upon 
‘ your fubjects no other than paternal chaftifement; extend 
‘ your mercy and compaffion to the minifters of God, to the 
‘ widow and the orphan; and let the balm of your pity ne- 
‘ ver ceafe to flow, that you may acquire a never-fading 
¢ crown, both in this life and that which is to come.’ . After 
this exhortation, he was anointed by the Bifhops with the fa- 
cred ail, and the Archbifhop fet the crown upon his head. 
Then he afcended the throne, on which he fat curing the 
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fervice ; after which, he was reconducted to the palace, where 
he dined in public, and was ferved by the Dukes and other 


Noblemen, while the Bifhops had the honour of fitting at his 
own table.” 


Germany, at this time, was frequently invaded by its Pa- 
gan neighbours, who committed the moft dreadful ravages 
wherever they came; and the interior peace of the country 
was frequently interrupted by the private quarrels of the 
Princes of the empire. The very fingular punifhment in- 
flicted on the inteftine violators of the public tranquillity, by 
the antient nations of the north, is exemplified in the cafe of 
Everhard, Duke of Franconia, who had commenced an un- 
juft war againft the Duke of Brunfwick; and, in confe- 
quence thereof, had been guilty of fome violent outrages. 
** Otho had no fooner heard of thefe proceedings, than he 
affembled the Noblemen of his court, and bringing Ever- 
hard and his accomplices to a trial, condemned each of them 
to carry a dog upon his fhoulders, from the place of his ha- 
bitation as far as Magdeburgh.” 


But it is not intended to fpecify the particulars of this 
work: The nature of our undertaking will not admit of it ; 
nor, perhaps, would a recital of merely military exploits 
either greatly entertain, or intereft the intelligent Reader, 
Martial atchievements, and of fuch this hiftory principally 
confifts, however the fcene and the actors may be diverfified, 
cannot fail of becoming difguftful, when too frequently re- 
peated: They are, indeed, the misfortunes of the people 
who are made famous by them; and humanity cannot be de- 
lighted with viewing the deftruction of mankind. Let it 
then fuffice, that we felect fuch paflages as feem to afford the 
moft pleafure, and the moft information, 


In the Review for laft. June, mention was made of Otho’s 
expedition to Italy, and the confequences of it; this expedi- 
tion was undertaken at the humble petition of the Pope: In 
its diftrefs the Papal See did not refufe to make any concef- 
fions required of it, but having attained its plenitude of fpi- 
ritual dominion, the moft extravagant claims were not f{cru- 
pled. ‘To what an height of arrogance the Roman Pontifis 
afpired, may be conceived from the following letter, wrote 
by Pope Adrian LV. to the Emperor Frederic, about the year 
1157. . 


‘© The Roman empire was tranflated from the Greeks to 
the Germans ; but the King of the Teutones was not called 
Emperor, 
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fmperor, before he was crowned by the Apoftolic Power. 
Before his confecration he was King, after it he became Em- 
eror. Of whom then, but us, does he hold the empire? 
ea the election of his own Princes he enjoys the name of 
King; from our confecration he derives the appellations of 
Emperor, Auguftus, and Cefar; therefore, through us he 
governs. Recolleét what hath happened of old. Zacharias 
promoted Charles to the imperial dignity, and gave him the 
name of Great; and decreed, that the King of the Germans 
fhould thenceforward forever be Emperor, and Champion of 
the Apoftolic Chair; that he might reduce Apulia to the do- 
minion of the Bifhop of Rome, to whom (as well as the ci- 
ty itfelf,) it formerly belonged ; whereas, the Emperor’s is 
at Aix, in the foreft of Ardenne. Whatever he hath as Em- 
peror, he hath from us; for, as Zacharias transferred the 
empire from the Greeks to the Germans, fo can we transfer 
it from the Germans to the Greeks. It is in our power to 
beftow it upon whom we will. Befides, we are appointed by 
God to rule over kingdoms and nations, that we may de- 
ftroy, pluck up, build, plant, &c.’”—Tvhus has ecclefiaftical 
infolence pref{umed to tyrannife over the Protectors of the 
Church: Nor were ecclefiaftical pretenfions without effect, 
for, it clearly appears, that the greater part of the calami- 
ties that befel both Emperors and the Empire, were Owing to 
the infotence and intrigues of the court of Rome. 


Such were the divifions and diftrefles of Germany, occa- 
fioned by the practices of Rome, about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, ‘that public peace and good order were 
entirely deftroyed. “The Clergy took arms againft the Laity; 
the weak were opprefied by the ftrong ; and laws divine and 
human were difregarded. At length, after the empire had 
been, as it were, without a Chief for fifteen years, the Ger- 
nan Princes, tired of the continual fcene of diforder and 
confution, entreated the Archbifhop of Mentz to convoke a 
Diet at Francfort. At this Diet, which was held in 1273, 
Rodolphus, Count of Hapfburg, was chofen Emperor: To 
this Prince the houfe of Auttria is indebted for its power 
and grandeur. He gave early proofs of his capacity, refolu- 
tion, and fitnefs to govern. ‘* At his coronation the Princes 
making iome fcruple of taking the accuftomed oaths, becaufe 
the fceptre was wanting, without which they could neither 
give nor receive the inveftiture of their fiefs, Rodolphus took 
a crucifix from the altar, faying, * This is the reprefenta- 
‘ tion and fign of Him by whom we were faved; Ist us ufe 
§ it inftead of a fceptre.” “They accordingly agreed to the 
expedient, 
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expedient, and were invefted with their fiefs with a cruci- 


fix” 


*s Having thus taken pofleffion of the Imperial throne, his 
firft care was to fupprefs the rapine, robberies and murders, 
which had fo long prevailed with impunity : and he fucceed- 
ed fo we!l in his endeavours, that in a little time peace and 
fecurity were re-eftablifhed.” ‘The princes who oppofed his 
elevation he reduced by force of arms. In a word he tri- 
umphed over all his enemies: and ** by his fole courage and 
conduct, extricated the empire from mifery and confufion, and 
reftored it to the fruition of peace, policy, and riches:” nor 
was he forgetful of himfelf or his family; he added to his pa- 
ternal domain, the duchies of Auftria, Stiria, and Carinthia, 
with which he invefted his fon Albert. As the ceremonial 
of taking pofleffion of this duchy is very fingular, we fhall not 
{cruple to tranfcribe it. 


“© Near the town of St. Voit, in a pleafant valley, are the 
ruins of an old town, the name of which is not known: in 
the neighbourhood of thefe is a piece of marble fet upright, 
and upon this ftands a peafant of a certain family, which has 
an hereditary right to take that ftation. On his right hand 
is a black meagre bullock, on his left a lean mare, and all 
around him acrowd of peafants and other people. ‘Then the 
prince, environed by his officers, advances with the ftandards 
and marks of principality. Count Goritz, who is marfhal 
of the court, goes firft, with twelve {mall ftandards, and is 
followed by all the magiftrates i in their formalities, while the 
prince himf{elf appears in the habit of a fhepherd. He is no 
fooner perceived by the peafant on the ftone, than he ex- 
claims in the Sclavonian tongue, ** Who is he that comes 
with fuch a magnificent train!” He is anfwered, ** It is the 
prince of the country.” ‘The peafant afks again, ‘¢ Is he an 
equitable judge, zealous for the good of his country ? Is he 
of a liberal difpofition } ? Does he deferve to be honoured? Is 
he an obferver and defender of the catholic religion?” Being 
anfwered in the affirmative, ** I defire to know, cries he, 
by what right he comes to take my place?” Then the count 
de Goritz exclaims, ** The favour is purchafed of thee for 
fixty deniers: thefe beafts are thine: thou fhalt have the 
cloaths the prince now wears, and thy family fhall be ex- 
empted from taxes.” Then the prince approaching, receives 
a box on the ear from the peafant, who exhorts him to be a 

ood judge. So faying, he gives him his place, and carries 
off the bullock and the mare ; ; the prince mounts the ftone, 
brandifhes his fword, promifes to judge equitably, goes to hear 
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mafs, quits his paftoral garb for apparel more fuitable to his 
quality, entertains the company, and returns to the ftone, 
where he hears fome caufes, and receives homage for the va- 
cant fiefs.” 


Rodolphus died full of years and glory in the eighteenth 
year of his reign. An interregnum of nine months enfued, 
when Adolphus of Naffau was elected emperor; but after a 
reign of about fix years was depofed for mifconduct, and 
Albert the fon of Rodolphus chofen in his room: this prince 
fell a victim to his own avarice: he was murdered in the year 


1308. 


Henry of Luxemburg fucceeded Albert in the imperial dig- 
nity. By an intermarriage between his fon John, and Eliza- 
beth heire’s of Bohemia, that kingdom became the property 
of the houfe of Luxemburgh. This emperor feems to have 
turned his attention principally to retrieve the credit of the 
empire in Italy, in which he had confiderable fuccefs. He 
died after a fhort reign of four years and upwards, with 
the character of ‘* being valiant, politic, juft, affable, and 
devout.” 


Another inter-regnum followed, which lafted near two 
ears, and was productive of many diforders and dangers, 
while at the fame time Germany groaned under all the miferies 
of plague and famine, by which whole towns were unpeop- 
led, and provinces left in defolation. ‘Thefe calamities were 
{till heightened by the competitors for the empire, who were 
Lewis duke of Bavaria, and Frederic of Auftria. The elec- 
tors were divided, and one party declared for the former, 
while the other party equally fupported the latter. Both 
were chofen, and both crowned by their refpective partizans. 
Hence proceeded a moft deftructive war, which was carried 
on with unremitting fury for feveral years. Atlength Lewis 
triumphed. ‘This prince appears to have made a wife and a 
juft ufe of his authority, and particularly, to have been a 
zealous aflerter of the independency and privileges of the em- 
pire. By the latter he incurred the refentment of the papal 
fee, which left untried no arts in their power to embroil him 
in difputes with his fubjects and neighbours. His death, 
which happened in 1347, was occafioned by a fall from his 
horfe, as he was hunting. 


The moft remarkable tranfaction in the reign of Charles 
of Luxemburg, who fucceeded Lewis, is the famous ediét, 
galled the Golden Bull, by which were regulated ** the form 
and 
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and ceremony of the election of emperors, the number of 
electors, their particular functions, rights, and privileges, to- 
gether with every circumftance relating to the government of 
the empire.” Charles ftained the latter part of his .reign 
with the moft fhameful avarice. He fold the imperial jurif- 
dictions in Italy, and totally negleéted the affairs of the em- 
pire. He was imitated by his fon and fucceflor only in the 
worft parts of his character, in confequence of which he 
was depofed. 


Except the introduction of Wickliffe’s doétrines into Bo- 
hemia, the two next reigns afford little worth notice. Sigif- 
mund was elected emperor in 1411. He is faid tohave been 
liberal, a patron of learned men, and well verfed himfelf in 
the languages. He was involved in feveral contefts with his 
neighbours, and in more with his hereditary fubjects. “Che 
latter were principally upon account of religion, Wickliffe’s 
doctrines having made a very confiderable progrefs in Bohe- 
mia; yet though he wanted neither perfonal courage nor mi- 
litary {kill, he was generally unfortunate in his warlike expe- 
ditions. But what will be an eternal difgrace to his government, 
is his fuffering the violation of his fafe-conduct granted to John 
Hufs, and permitting an execution fo contrary to the law of 
God, of nature, and of nations. Sigifmund, before his death, 
nominated his fon-in-law, Albert duke of Auftria, for his 
fucceflor in the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia. Of 
thefe kingdoms, together with the imperial dignity, Albert 
became poflefled, in 14.38, but died the following year. From 
the acceffion of Albert, the empire has continued ever fince 
in the houfe of Auftria, unlefs we except the fhort reign of 
the late elector of Bavaria. 


Albert was fucceeded in the empire by his coufin Frederic, 
who feems to have been a Prince of a contemptible character, 
abfolutely void of generofity, courage and refolution: yet by 
the marriage of his fon with the heirefs of the houfe of Bur- 
gundy, he greatly increafed the wealth and power of the 
Auftrian family. During his reign, Bohemia and Hungary 
were terribly harrafled by different faGtions, and expofed te 
the ravages of the Turks; nor was the interior peace of 
the empire fetiled upon a folid bafis, it being often interrupt- 
ed by difputes among the princes. | 


Maximilian was called to the empire in 1493, after the 
death of his father. His exploits in Italy, where indeed he 
made but a forry figure, have been mentioned in our ac- 
. count of Guicicardini’s hiftory of that country. He was al- 
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fo engagéd in fome broils with the princes of the empire, and 
with the neighbouring ftates; but the moft diftinguifhing 
occurrence of this reign, is the rife of the reformation by 
Luther, which was attended with fuch great confequences 
through all Europe. By the copy of fome letters pre- 
ferved by our authors, it appears that Maximilian had pro- 
jected a fcheme for attaining the papacy. With fome good 
qualities, this prince was inconftant, irrefolute, and fo pro- 
tufe, by fquandering the money which ought to have been 
otherways employed, that a great many of his moft impor- 
tant affairs mifcarried. | 

The attention of Charles V. who in 1520 fucceeded his 
grandfather in the Imperial throne, appears to have been 
chiefly engroffed by the affairs of Italy ; but of thefe matters, 
and of his difputes with France, notice has been taken in 
former Reviews ; nor indeed do they appear a neceffary part 
of an hiftory of Germany. Inthe empire Charles was chief- 
ly employed in reconciling the religious contefts occafioned 
by the propagation of the doctrines of Luther: the Reform- 
ed were grown numerous and powerful, and had entered into 
iibciations for their mutual defence, whereby they rendered 
themfelves truly formidable. Art and perfuafion having been 
in vain tried to diffolve thefe affociations, Charles at length 
had recourfe to force: much blood was wafted on this occa- 
fion; and though the emperor gained fome. advantages, yet 
ke thought it neceflary to conclude the memorable treaty, 
known by the name of the pacification of Paflau *. 


In 1556 Charles refigned the imperial dignity in favour 
of his brother Ferdinand, who tranfmitted the Line to his 
fon Maximilian, except a continuation of the religious dif- 
putes, and fome irruptions of the Turks upon the frontiers 
of the empire, their reigns afford nothing very remarkable. 
The latter of thefe princes had the addrefs to obtain the 
crowns of Hungary and Bohemia for his fon Rodolphus, 
who alfo fucceeded him as emperor. But without going far- 
ther into particulars, the remainder of this hiftory confifts in 
a recital of thefe religious contentions, which were maintain- 


ed with unremitting fury on both fides, and which involved. 


the empire in almoft perpetual wars, for upwards of a century. 
At the fame time, the Turks on the one fide, and the French 


* « As this treaty, fay our authors, is confidered by the proteft- 
ants as the bafis of their religious liberty, we ball infert it verbatim 
at the end of this hiftory..” Neverthelefs, either our hiftorians have 
forgot their promife, or the book-binder has omitted this tra% in 
the volumes before us. 


On 
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on the other, threatned the Houfe of Auftria with deftruc- 
tion. In the mean while, the Emperors embraced every op- 
portunity to extend their prerogatives, at the expence of the 
liberty of their fubjects. Our Hiftorians have brought down 
this part of their hiftory to the year 1713; and conclude, 
with obferving, that ‘* France may, in fome refpects, be 
deemed the deliverer of the empire: had not Lewis continu- 
ed the war, had he granted reafonable terms at the peace of 
Utrecht, the Emperor would have always maintained his fu- 
periority, and the privileges of the conftitution would have 
been fubjected to the arbitrary decrees of the houfe of Au- 


ftria.” 


Thefe volumes afford a convincing proof of what was re- 
marked in the beginning of this article; our Authors have 
made many unneceflary excurfions, and needlefs repetitions. 
In a word, they have here furnifhed rather an hiftory of the 
Emperors than of the Empire of Germany; which ts the fault, 
indeed, of moft Hiftories of other nations: “The Writers 
generally give the regal hiftory, but feem totally ignorant of 
that of the country, Or people. L 





A Courfe of the Belles Lettres: Or, The Principles of Literature. 
Tranflated from the French of the Abbot Batteux, Profeffor of 
Rhetoric in the-Royal College of Navarre, at Paris. By Mr. 
Miller. 4 vols. 1t2mo. ‘12s. Law, &c. 


FE have more than once had the pleafure of doing 

juftice to the merit of this learned and ingenious 

Writer, who, in the work before us, is engaged in refearches 

of a very obfcure and intricate nature. His profeffed defign 

is to eftablifh the fundamental principle of the polite Arts ; 

a fubject which many Writers of diftinguifhed tafte and abi- 
lities have treated with little precifion and fatisfaction. 


The generality of mankind feldom judge of thofe Arts 
from their own feelings. The public opinion direéts their 
judgment; and they extol Homer and Virgil, Rubens and 
-Raphael, &c. not becaufe they themfelves are fenfible of their 
beauties, but becaufe others admire them. In fhort, their 
opinion is, what Helvetius very. properly calls E/ftime fur 
parole. 


But they who are themfelves fufceptible of thofe impreflions, 
who have what may be juttly termed the E//ime fentie; even 
they, are oftener moved by a kind of inftin&, than directed 
by reafon, in their judgment. ‘They alternately feel their 
minds elated with joy ; or they drop the involuntary tear, as 
the 
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the pen of the Poet, or the pencil of the Painter calls forth 
different paffions. Yet, ftill they are ignorant of the true 
principles of thofe Arts, which occafion thefe alternate im- 
preflions, as it were by fecret magic. ‘hey know not by 
what {pring the Artift 


Irritat, mulcet, falfis terroribus implet, 
Ur magus. 


This fecret fpring is what our ingenious Author has un- 
dertaken to explain; and his firft attempt to this purpofe was. 
in a little piece entitled, Les Beaux Arts reduits a un meme 
Principe : but finding it neceflary to carry his application far- 
ther, he publifhed a fecond piece, called, Cours de Belles 
Lettres: both which are connected in the work before us, and 
reduced to one uniform piece, which is divided into three 
parts. 


In the firft, the Abbot endeavours to fhew, that the fun- 
damental principle of the polite Arts is the imitation of 
Nature, agreeable to the tafte, that is, the imitation of beau- 
tiful Nature: and he makes a general application of this 
principle to Poetry, Painting, Mufic, and the Art of Gef- 
ture, or Dancing. 


In the fecond part, he applies the fame principle to narra- 
tive Poetry, which contains the Apologue or Fable, the Pa- 
ftoral, and the Epic ; to dramatic Poetry, which includes the 
reprefentation of the marvellous, as Opera, Tragedy, and 
Comedy ; to Lyric Poetry, which comprehends the Ode, and 
its different kinds, and the Elegy as a dependent thereon : 
Laftly, to Dida&tic Poetry, under which head are comprifed, 
the philofophical, hiftorical, and fimple Didactic; Satire, the 
Epiftle in Verte, and the Epigram. | 


In the third and laft part, Eloquence and its feveral kinds, 
Oratory, Hiftory or Narration, and the Epiftolary Style, are 
likewife all reduced, under proper reftrictions, to the fame 
principle. ‘To the whole is added, by way of Appendix*, 
the principles of ‘Tranflation, taken from a comparifon of the 
Greek and Latin Tongues, with the French, fo far as relates 
to the phrafe and conftru€tion. 


Our Author acknowleges himfelf indebted to Ariftotle for 
the difcovery of the Principle he eftablifhes ; and in the pro- 
fecution of his plan, he firft examines the nature of the Arts, 


“ The Tranflation of this Appendix was publifhed laft year, and 
‘our Readers will find an account of it in our XXII{d volume, page 


S11. 
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fhewing that the imitation of Nature is properly the commen 
object of them all; and.that they differ from each other, 
Only in the different means they employ in the execution of 
their defigns. Thus colours, figns, and geftures, are the 
means made ufe of by Painting, Mufic and Dancing ;. and 
fpeech by Poetry: from whence he concludes, with Cicero 
in his Oration for Archias, that they are united by one com- 
mon link. 


He then proceeds to prove, that the rules of Tafte are no 
other than fo many confequences, naturally arifing from the 
principle of Imitation: for, if the Arts are eflentially imi- 
tators of elegant Nature, it follows of courfe, that a tafte 
for elegant Nature muft be the eflential charaéteriftic of a true 
Tafte in Arts. Laftly, he illuftrates theory by pra€tice, and 
adds fuch proofs as arife from the example and conduét of 
the Artifts themfelves. 


The Abbot not only difcovers great judgrtient in the dif- 
pofition of his matter, but difplays equal erudition, fagacity 
and penetration, in the courfe of his remarks and obferva- 


tioris, which are many of them original, juft and ftriking:. 


He eftablifhes the nature of the Arts, by that of the Genius 
which produces them. ‘* Genius (fays he) is not a violent 
fire which hurries away the mind, and leads it at hazard... « 
It i$ an intelligent inftrument, which fearches out, aid goes 
to the very bottom of things: its function confifting not in 
fuppofing what cannot, but in finding out, and ihveltigatiig 
what actually does exift. Thus, by Invention in Arts, we 
dire not to tnderftand the giving exiftence to an object, but 
Only the difcovering fuch object where it is, and as it is. 
Men of Genius have a power of creation only by being nice 
obfervers of Nature, as they are obfervers only to attain that 
power.” 


This obfervation, though, in our opinion juft, feems to 
require fome explanation ; for there are many inftances in 
which mankind feem to have a creative faculty, indepen- 
dent of obfervation. Several have been very happy in the 
defcription of tempefts, who never faw the foaming billows ; 
many northern Poets have fucceeded in painting eaftern land- 
feapes ; and even perfons born blind, have given very beauti- 
ful defcriptions of various objeéts in nature. Neverthele(s, 
thefe are by no means proofs of a creative faculty. The mind 
of man is not capable of conceiving any images, but from 
the impreffions it receives in confequence of its own obfer- 
vation, or the relgtion of others. Now, there are many ob-. 
jects 
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jects and feeres in Nature, of which we may form a cléat 
conception from relation only. Men of Genius obf:rve thoft 
particular circumftances of the narration which forcibly ftrike 
theit fenfes; and afterward, by their fuperior power of ex+ 
preffion, they heighten the defcription. But they cannot be 
faid to create the images they defcribe, fince they are really 
objects of obfervation, though not the refult of their own 
immediate perceptions. ‘Thus, a blind man deftribing the 
Sun, may, if he has power of language, by attending to the 
feveral properties which others defcribe in that luminous body, 
ive a more animatéd and ftriking defcription of its radiance, 
than others whofe eyes are dazzled with its luftre. But this 
is no proof of creation, but of imitation and improvement. 


Having fhewn that Genius is only an imitation of clegant 
Nature, our Author proceeds to the confideration of Tatte, 
which he defines to be, ** A fentiment which teaches when 
élegant Nature has been well of ill imitated.” He then tra- 
ces the progrefs of Tafte from hiftory, and fhews that the 
laws of Tafte can have no other objeét than the imitation of 
beautiful Nature. Every production, he obferves, has its 
particular rules; and Tafte finds them only in Natures From 
hence he draws feveral inferences :—That there is but one 
general good Tafte ; but, that there may be feveral particu- 
Jar ones—That as Art is profeffedly an imitator of Nature, 
it is by comparifon nt that we can judge of it—That a 
natural Tafte and a Tatte for Arts being the fame, there is 
confequently but one fole Tafte, which extends over ever 
thing, even Morals not excepted.—Laftly, he infiits on the 
importance of forming the Tafte betimes, and the methods 
to be obferved in doing it. His reflections en this head are 
too ingenious, juft and ufeful, to be fupprefied: We thall, 
therefore, prefent them to the Reader in his own words. 


<¢ Man (fays he} can no longer be happy than while hig- 


Tafte is conformable to his Reafon: A heart which rebels aa 
gainft the light of the underftanding, of a mind which con- 
demns the emotions of the heaft,, can only produce a kind of 
inteftine war, which muft neceflarily poifon every hour of 
life. To be able to affure the union of thefe two effential 
parts of the foul, it will be neceflary to be as attentive to the 
due forming the Tafte* as the Reafon; and, indeed, as the 


* « Tn this place. as well as the preceding article, the word Tafte 
is taken in its greateft extent, viz. fora fentiment inclining us to 
what appears to be good, or diverting us from what appears bad : 
And taken in this fenfe, it may be- called Tafte in its begining, 
Paflion in its progtefs, and Madnefs or Folly in its excets.” 


Rev. Augufti76r, #= H aatter 
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latter rarely:lofes her rights, always fufficiently declaring her~ 
felf, even though we refufe'to hear her, it therefore appears 
that ‘Tafte has a right to the chief place in our attention 5 
more efpecially when we reflect that ic is the firft expofed to. 
corruption, the moft eafily corrupted, and when fo, the moft 
dijticuitly cured; and lattly, that is has of the two, much 
the greateft influence on our conduct. - 


«© Good Tafte is an habitual love of order, and as we 
have already faid, influences the manners, as well as the {e- 
veral productions of genius. A fymmetry of parts betweca 
themfelves and with the whole, are as neceflary to the con- 
duct of a moral action, as to a piece of painting. This love 
of order is a virtue in the foul, which extends itfelf to every 
abject that has any conneCtion with, or relation to us; ta- 
king the name of Tafte when concerned in things of plea- 
fure or amufement, and retaining that of Virtue when it re- 
lates to the manners. One may eafily perceive then, what 
effects may arife from a neglect of this {entiment in thofe of 
a tender age. 


‘© Were we to judge of the taftes and paffions of men, 
not fo much from their object, and the endeavours they ufe 
to attain it, as from the emotions and troubles they raife in 
our fouls, we fhould find that they were no more influenced: 
by difference of ages than difference of conditions. The 
wrath of a private man is not in itfelf a whit lefs violent than 
that of a Monarch, though the outward effects refulting from 
it may be lefs terrible. A father diverts himfelf with the 
frowardnefs,: ambition, or greedinefs of his little one in his 
arms: thefe are but fparks of temper in the young one, it js 
true, but fuch fparks, as nothing but the want of fuel pre- 
vents from burfting into an outrageous flame. The organs 
have alieady received the impreffion; the bent is taken, and 
when, hereafter, endeavours are ferioufly ufed to reform and 
get the better of it, if we meet with an unexpeéted refiftance 
the fault is thrown upon Nature, which, in juftice, fhould 
be imputed to a long tolerated habitude. 


‘© Although the Soul, aftonifhed and furprifed to find itfelf 
imprifoned and confined, may, during the firft days of life, 
remain in a ftate of ftupidity and dulnefs, it does not follow, 
that fle is not properly awake ’till fhe begins to reafon: On 
the contrary, fhe is quickly roufed by the calls of neceflity ; 
the organs foon inform her that they ftand in need of ber or- 
‘ders, and the corre/pondence between. Body and Soul is efta~ 
blifhed, by means. of the reciprocal impreffions they: make 
upon 
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‘ 

upon each other. From that, inftant the Soul broods in fi- 
lence over her faculties, which in due time fhe properly pre- 
pares, and brings into action. | By the help and miniftry of 
the eyes, the ears, the feeling, and the other fenfes, fhe af- 
fembles a fet of lights and ideas, which ferve her as provifions 
for life ; and as it is the Sentiment that alone prefides over 
and direéts all thefe acquifitions, it neceflari!y follows, that 
it muft have already made very confiderable progrefs before 
Reafon has begun to exert herfelf, or even taken the firft 
ftep. 


«¢ Surely then we fhould not be inattentive to fuch pro- 
grefles, fince we fee them fo often repugnant to the interetts 
of Reafon, continually exciting commotions in her empire, 
and appearing even formidable enough to make her their 
flave, or at leaft {trip her of a great part of her rights. Jf they 
are then fo far from being indifferent, can there be no means 
found to keep them under proper regulation, or prevent their 
going greater lengths? One would imagine there were not 
indeed, by the little care that we fee taken of the firft four 
or five years of infancy; all the attention being then taken 
up with the wants of the body, without reflecting that this 
is the very time in which the organs take that confiftence, 
which prepares the morals, and even the talents; and that 
one part of the conformation of thefe organs, depends on the 
motions and impreffions which come from the Soul. 


“¢ So long as the Soul exercifes herfelf only by Sentiment, 
fhe is wholly under the dominion of Tafte; the takes no 
time to deliberate, becaufe fhe is inftantly determined by the 
prefent imprefiion. It is from the object alone that fhe re- 
ceives ber laws. Since that is the cafe, it is neceflary that 
in thefe times fhe fhould be prefented with fuch objeéts only 
as are fitted to produce foft and pleafing Sentiments ; and be 
carcfully kept from the knowledge of thofe which fhe could 
not be brought to relinquifh, without throwing her into me- 
lancholy or impatience: And by this means might the mind 
of a man be formed, from its tendereft infaney, to that ha- 
bitude cf good-humour and affability, which not only makes 
himtelf happy, but likewife every one concerned with him.” 


There is certainly a great deal of truth and propriety in 
thefe remarks: And we may undoubtedly attribute the great- 
eft part of the vices and irregularities, which occafion the in- 
felicity of individuals, and the diforders of fociety, to the 
little care which is taken to form the Tafte of Youth, by a 
rational education. Nothing can be more abfurd than to per- 
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plex Children, on their entrance to ftudy, with abftratted 
rules, dry maxims, and general principles of Metaphyfics, 
which only ferve to difguft them. ‘They ought, as our Au- 
thor obferves, to be prefented.with that firft, which appéars 
the beit fuited to their age and chara&ter ; which abounds the 
moft with fenfible objects; gives the moft play and motion 
to the fpirit: In a word, which promifes leaft trouble, and 
moft fuccefs. For, it is fuccefs that nourifhes Tafte, and 
Succefs and Tafte tozether difcover the talent. | 


In illuftrating the Principle of Imitation, by applying it 
to the different Arts, our Author difcovers very intimate ac- 
quaintance with the antient and modern Poets ; but his cri- 
ticifms are too numerous and extenfive for abridgement. We 
muft not however omit fome very interefting obfervations, 
which he makes under the head of the Drama, on the exhi- 
bition of young Performers on the Theatre of a College, 
with refpe& to the diftribution of parts. 


«¢ The intention of giving young people parts to’ play, is 
with a view to their own good, and to form them betimes ; 
and if they are new and then indulged with means of getting 
public applaufe, it is only to encourage them to make the 
better advantage of- the other leffons that are given them. 


- © But Mafters have not always this falutary end in view, 
in their diftribution of the parts. They are defirous of :ac- 
quiring fome honour by the execution of the piece, and caft 
the parts with that intention. For this reafon they pitch upon 
fuch, as they think are moft likely to do the parts well,. 
and feem to be naturally difpofed to fhine in particular chas 
racters: Now, this often fixes a Child ina fault, nay fome- 
times a vice, for its. whole life to come. : 


‘© For example, fuppofe a young lad to-have fomething of 
the petit Maitre, ‘the Coxcomb, in him ;: he will be pitched 
upon to play the Marquefs or the Fop.. Another of a lazy 
and indolent difpofition ; he fhall be caft for a character of 
the fame ftamp. Another fierce, haughty, and revengeful ; 
they will give him Atreus or Zanga. And, in like manner, 
as they meet with the Liar or the Obdurate, the Rake or the 
Boor : So that thefe vices and defects, which ought to be cor- 
rected in the education of Youth, are, by this means, in a 
manner grafted into their very: characters. There is doubt- 
lefs a great advantave to be derived from diftributing virtuous 
characiers in this manner. A generous difpofition is yet more 
enobicd by playing an Auguftus, a Tamerlane, a Horace, and 
a Brutus. A character naturally mild and humane, grows 
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ail more perfeétly fo in a Philintus or a Bevil. And it will 
be the fame in the other characters of this ftamp. From 
whence I conclude, ‘that vicious characters fhould be given 
to fuch only as are already fufficiently ftrengthened in virtue, 
and not to be led away by the impreflion of vice; and thofe 
which are virtuous, to fuch, who having a rebellious difpo- 
fition, ftand in need of receiving a new bent, and repairing 
in fome meafure the natural defects in their own character. 


*¢ And what will be the confequence of fuch a diftribu- 
tion? Why, a Play performed by Children, fo little fit for 
their parts, will be played bad enough. Doubtlef& it may be 
bad for the Spectators, but it is an advantage to the Aétors ; 
and was the diftribution to be made in a different manner, 
the pleafure the Spectator would then receive, might~prove 
an irreparable injury to the young Aétor.” 


Thefe remarks are extremely juft; and, in our opinion, 
there is no one good end which can be anfwered by the re- 
prefentation of Plays, which may not be equally attained by 
the practice of making public Dahanptions. By means of 
thefe, young Orators may be taught to wear off that auke 
ward bafhfulnefs which often attends Youth, and be ac- 
cuftomed to deliver themfelves with freedom and grace before 
a numerous audience. They may likewile, by this means, 
be taught the feveral modulations of tone, and the various. 
geftures, which are fuited to exprefs different paffions, In 
fhort, all the good purpofes may be attained, without rifking 


any of the iaconveniencies attending the geprefentation of 
Plays. . 


In treating of Oratory, our Author makes many judicious 
reflections. In the difpofition of the thoughts and expref- 
fions, he obferves, there are two ends only to be had in view, 
viz. to give them more beauty or greater ftrength’: for that 
difpofition which produces fimple clearnefs only, is rather lo- 
gical and grammatical than oratorial. ‘* There is, by Na- 
ture, a grace attached to whatever is performed with eafe; 
and it being the privilege of ftrength to do every thing with- 
out trouble, it feldom ‘happens that gracefulnefs and ftrength 
are found feparate. The vigorous Athlet is mafter of all his 
motions: He regulates and meafures the time neceflary to 
each, and by that means aflures their direGtion. Let us exa- 
mine whatever has youth, and we fhall find it full of grace- 
fulnefs, becaufe it is in the flower of its ftrength.” 


Here, however, we cannot agree with the Abbot, and his 
remark feems to be falfified by common obferyation. We 
H 3 readily 
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readily admit, that a certain degree of ftrength is neceflary- 
to grace; but that whatever is in the flower of its ftrength 
is full of gracefulnefs, we may fafely deny, for, in truth, -we 
often find them feparate, The brawny clown does.not move 
with grace, though in the full vigour of his ftrength; .and it 
is obfervable, in general, that thofe animals which have moft 
ftrength, move with leaft eafe and grace. The Ox does not 
run with the eafe and grace of the Greyhound; neither does 
the robuft and mufcular Ruftic move with the gracefulnefs of 
the polifhed though enervated Courtier, | 


Our Author continues to exemplify the feveral rules of O- 
ratory, and reduces them, as he proceeds, to the Principle 
of Imitation, Among others, he treats of Oratorial Har- 
mony, which, as he juftly obferves, confifts of two points : 
1. Theagreement and relation of founds, fyllables and words, 
with the objects they exprefs. 2. The agreement of the 
ftyle with the fubject. 


<¢ Sounds are, from their nature and duration, and with- 
out the afliftance of words to exprefs them by, capable of 
furnifhing Mankind with a fort of inarticulate language, by 
which they might exprefs, to a certain point, acertain num- 
ber of things. ‘This is proved as follows. 


. “ Tf men had no other means than that of geftures to 
communicate thejr ideas to each other, they would imitate, 
as ‘near as poflible, the figure and motion of the objeé they 
meant to reprefent. They would raife their hands to denote 
heaven; they would point downwards to fignify any place be- 
neath them; they would defcribe, by imitation, the running 
of an horfe, or the falling of atree. But fuppofing, that in 
the room of gefture they were only poflefled of voice, and 
knew. no more of language than juft the firft combinations of 
thofe elements which have been elfewhere defcribed as com- 
mon to all Men in general; is it to be thought that they 
would not find the means of {peaking to each other by thefe 
founds? Upon any urgent neceffity the organ of the voice 
would be exerted in its utmoft force ; and give forth lively, 
piercing, dull, rapid, flow, rowling or furious founds; each 
of them exprefled by the different impreffions they received, 
as they paffed through the throat or larynx, over the tongue, 
between the teeth, or from the lips, and all in conformity 
to the qualities of the object they intended to denote. 


<< And this kind of language is not merely imaginary, fince 

it is found in a great part in infants, who frequently employ 
imitative founds to exprefs thofe objects whofe names they 
8 have 
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have not yet learned; and.in theatrical declamation, there is, 
fcarce.a fcene in which we do not find many things exprefled~ 
wholly by the particular tone of voice, and imitative founds. 


‘© Thefe founds of imitation are found in all languages ; 
they are indeed the very ‘bafis and foundation of them, and. 
the firt printiplé from’ which words have their origin. Every 
language futnifhies us with a ‘fiumber of thefe terms. Muf-. 
cal Imitation firft lays hold on fuch objects as make a noife, 
becaufe nothing is more eafy than to imitate found by found ; 
then it proceeds to thofe which have a motion, becaufé foulhds? 
moving after their manner, have in that manner a power of 
exprefling the motion of its object. Nor are forms or co- 
Jours exempt from this Mufical Imitation, though they ap~ 
pear to yield little or no fubject-for it, yet has the Imagina- 
tion found a fort of analogy, or relation, between thefe and 
the grave, the fharp, the long, the flow,:the {wift, the foft, 
the harfh, the iight, the heavy, the great,-the fmall, motion 
and reft, &c. Joy expands, fear contracts, hope ‘eleuatés, 
grief deprefles ; ; blue is foft; red, lively; green, gay. So 
that by this means, and by the help of Imagination, which, 
is very ready to lend its affiftance in fuch cates, almoft all 
Nature has been, more or lefs, fubjected to imitation, and, 
reprefented by founds. From all which I conclude, that the 
firft principle in Harmony is to make ufe of. fuch words or, 
phrafes, as from their foftnefs or harfhnefs, flownefs or {wift> 
nefs, carry with them that imitative expreflion that is found 
in founds. 


‘© The greateft Poets in all ages have made this a rule: 
Homer and Virgil have obferved i it through the whole of their 
writings. Ifa : Wreftler is defcribed, the verfes raife, bow, 
twift, prefent, clafh, precipitate, ftand firm or fly off, in imi- 
tation of the perfons whote feveral motions they are to repre- 
fent, 





- * Ts a monfter to be painted with a thoufand throats wide 
gaping to devour? , | 


Quinquaginta atris immanis hiatibus hydra, | 
Irtis habet fedem. @ | 


‘© Or cries loft in air, and the rattling of chains to be de- 
fcribed } 


Hinc exaudiri gemitus, et feva fonare 
Verbera: tum itridor ferri, tractaque catenz. 


<6 ¢ Let me afk any one who has an ear, if he does not find 
in thefe lines, that inarticulate and natural language, of 
which we have been fpeaking. 


H 4 « The 
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.,*&, The ,writings of Racine and Defpreaux among the 
French, and of Pope with the Englifh, every where a- 
bound,with inftances of this kind; and make the found an 
echo to the fenfe,” 


Thefe obfervations are extremely acute and ingenious. 
Neverthelefs, we are of opinion, with refpect to founds of 
of Imitation, that we are apt to extol the Poets for beauties 
which are often the refylt of chance or neceffity, rather than 
of choice and defign; and confequently, in fome degree, 
praife them for merit not their own. If we enter into a nice 
{crutiny of the moft famous lines, wherein the found is an 
echo to the fenfe, we may probably find that the words are 
sather dictated by Neceffity, than ufed in confequence of fe- 
leétion. To in ance this in the following celebrated lines 


af Mr. Pope. 
But when loud billows lath the founding fhore, 
The hoarfe rough verfe fhould like the torrent roar. 


Perhaps it would be difficult, if not _impoffible, in oug 
language, to exprefs thefe ideas by any words of which the 
-{ound is wet an echo to the fenfe. Sounds defcriptive of the 
abject neceflarily prefent themfelyes: And the fame may be 
faid of other languages, Thus, in the Latin lines ahove- 
quoted, Hine exaudiri gemitus, &c. it would not have been 
eafy for the Poet, in defcribing the lafhing of whips and the 
rattling of chains, to have found words of which the founds 
were not imitative*, Words themfelves are but compleater 
founds ; and it js natural to fuppofe, that at the firft forma- 
tion of language, al} nations adopted fuch as were moft imi- 
tative of the objects they meant to defcribe. Neverthelefs, 
it muft be acknowleged, that we are, in fome degree, in- 
debted to the Poet for the ftriking effec refulting from thefe 
defcriptions: for, howeyer the words may be expreflive of 
the objects, yet they acquire additional force and beauty from 
a judicioys arrangement, of which the merit is due folely 
to the Poet. But, upon the whole, we are of opinion, that 
jt is much eafier to make the founds. and words agree with the 
object, than to form the agreement of the ftyle with the 
fubject, | 


With regard to ftyle, our Author makes fome very juft and 
ingenious obfervations. Among others, he takes notice, that 
$$ there js a difference between a fublime ftyle, and what is. 


* Here, however, it may not be improper to obferve, that the 
word groans in Englifh, is much more defcriptive of the tdea than. 
gemitys in the Latin. Germitus and Jufpirium do véry well to exprefs © 
fighs, hut they do not defcribe groans, 
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called the fublime. By the latter, we undéritand whatever 
fyddenly’ raifes, tranfports, agitates, or impreffes the fouls 
This ‘is a fudden flafh. The fublime ftile, on the contrary, 
may be maintained for a length of time. Jt confitsin an 
elevated tone, a noble and majestic pace. . 


I’ve feen the wicked man on earth ador’d, 

Up tow’ring, lile the cedar, to the ties, 

With front audacious and infglting pride, 

Seem the Almighty’s vengeful bolt to wield ; 
While at his fect, in proftrate terror, lay 

His vanquith’d foes. Thus flourith’d he awhile ; 
1 did but pafs, and lo! he was no more. 


The firft five of thefe verfes are in the fublime fryle ; the 
laft is the fublime, without being in a fublime ftyle. OFFS 


Our Author proceeds to give dire&tions for forming a ftyle. 
But on this head, for want of proper references and excep- 
tions, we meet with fome paflages, which are feemin ly in- 
confiftent with the preceding precepts. Thus, -fpeaking of 
brevity, one effential to fimplicity of ftyle, he afks, * en 
we can convey an idea with lefs pain and time, where is the 
ufe of multiplicity of words to exprefs the fame thought?” 
To this we find a very proper anfwer sven by himfelf, where 
he fays, “¢ An important thought, when it paffes like a flafh 
of lightning, is fcarcely perceived, before "tis gone; and if 
it is repeated in an inartificial manner, it lofes all the merit 


.of novelty. What is to be done in this cafe? It muft be 


prefented feveral times, and each time with different orna~ 
ments, fo that the foul being amufed with this piece of deceit, 
ftops with pleafure at the fame object, and takes all the imy 
preffion that we propofe to give her, J 


He quoi! Vous ne ferez nulle diftin&tion 

Entre V’hipocrifie et Ja dévotion? 

Vous les voulez traiter d’un femblable langage? 

Et rendre meme honneur au mafque qu’ au vifage? 
Egaler l'artifice a la fincérité | 
Confondre l’apparence avec la vérité 

Eftimer Je Fantome autant que la perfonne *~ 
Et la fauffle monnoie 4 l’égal de la bonne ? Moursfnr 


No degree of inattention can kold out againit a thought fo 
obftinately bent upon returning: It muft make its way. inta 
the mind, and fix itfelf there in fpite of all refiftance, 


Here’ we find a very good reafon for a multiplicity of words , 
to exprefs the fame thought; aad wheneyer general precepts 
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are eftablifhed, in a work of this. nice and critical nature, 
it: is proper to refer to particular exceptions, otherwife the 
hafty Reader is perplexed and confufed. In general, how- 
éver,.the Writer has been extremely accurate ; ang@- the Re- 
public of Letters is much beholden to him for the lights he 
has thrown on this intricate fubject: And, though rules and 
obfervations of this kind cannot form, yet they will greatly 
afift a Genius. Men of fine natural tafte and deli¢ate fen- 
fations will, it.is true, be fufceptible of agreeable impreffions, 
when they contemplate the polite Arts; but, when they have 
~ ftudied the rules, and are able to comprehend the principles 
of thofe Arts, their impreffions will be infinitely more ftrong 
and lively, and they will perceive a number of nicer beauties 
which would otherwife pafs unobferved. 


As to the Tranflation, great allowance, no doubt, is to 
be made for a work of this length, and of fuch an abftrufe 
and critical nature. We are bound in juftice, however, ta 
obferve, that in many places it is quaint and inelegant. We 
are told, that.‘* Dryden enaéted a kind of mechanical verfi- 
fication ;” that the men whom Pope expofed were “ empha- 
tically contemptible.” But, upon the whole, the diction is 
correct and perfpicuous ; and the Englifh Reader is greatly 
indebted to the Franflator, for having judicioufly felected ex- 
amples in each different branch of writing, from our moft 
celebrated Englifh Authors, in the fame manner as the Ab- 
bot Batteux has done from thofe of his nation. R 


The Life and extraordinary Adventures of the Chevalier Fon 
Taylor, written om authentic Materials, and publifoed by 
his Son, John Taylor, Oculift. 12mo, 2 Volumes, 6s, 

_ Cooper. 





E ‘are furprized to find the name of the Chevalier 

Taylor's Son, affixed to this ftrange performance ; 
in which the Father is reprefented as an egregious cox- 
comb, a moft diffolute man, and a vile pretender to the art 
for which he has been fo highly celebrated —by ‘himfelf. The 
book is undoubtedly a venal performance, but from what 
materials it is compiled, we are ata lofs to fay, notwith- 
ftanding the affertion of the title page: for, furely, a fon 
could not fo grofly, and fo openly too, traduce the charac- 
ter of a parent.! Befide, the work for.the moft part, has all 
the appearance of a romance, even allowing for the Cheva- 
lier’s extraordinary life and character, 
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“A ‘Letter from Mr. (or Dr.) Taylor, is’ prefixed ‘to this’ 


account of his life, of which the following is a copy. © | 
<< My. Son, mye . rit) fen 
If you! fhould unguardedly have fuftered your name at, the. 
‘ head,|of a. work, which muft make us all contemptible, 
this muft be printed in it as the beft apology for yourfelf 
and father. : 
etic Rtartias Tothe Printer, 
_ ** My dear and only fon, having refpectfully. reprefented 
to me, that he has compofed a work, intitled, AZ Life and 
Adventures, and requires my confent for its publication, not- 
withftanding I am as yet a ftranger to the compofition, and 
¢onfequently can be no judge of its merit, I am fo well per- 
fuaded, that my fon is every way incapable of faying ought 
of his father, but what muft redound to his honour and re- 
putation ; and fo perfectly convinced of the goodnefs of ‘his’ 
heart, that it does not feem poffible I fhould err in my judg- 
ment, by giving my confent to the publication of the faid 
work. And as I have long been employed in writing my 
own life and adventures, which will with all expedition be 
publifhed, ’twill be hereafter left with all due attention to 
the candid Reader, whether the life of the father written 
the fon, or the life of the father written by himfelf, beft de- 
ferves approbation. 


- Oxford, ‘fan. 10, 1761, 


The Chevalier Taylor, Opthalmiater, Pontifical, 
Imperial, and Royal.” 


’ To this the following is added by the fon. 

‘* The above is a true copy of the letter my father fent 
me. All the anfwer I can make to the bills he fends about 
the town and country, is, that I have maintained my mo- 
ther thefe eight years, and do at this prefent time ; and that, 
two years fince, I was concerned in his affairs, for which I 
have paid near 200 /. 

Hattin-Garden, As witnefs my hand, 

May 25, 1761. Joun Taytor, Oculift. 


To the above we thall add a fhort copy of another paper, 
ftill more ftrange than either of the foregoing: the original 
was fent by the poft to our bookfeller, and is addrefled. _ 


To the Publither. 

** Finding in fome late papers advertifed, a fcandalous k- 
bel, called Lhe Hiftory of my Life, a comppofition’ of vile and 
idle lics—A jumble of tales without: form—truth,—or excel- 
lence 
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dence in fable *——written by an illiterate wretch—a bafe in- 
digent ‘and contemptible fcribler—muit earneftly iatreat that 
the Public: may be informed, that as I haye been long writ- 
ing the hiftory of my Own Adventures, now near finith- 
ed, and of which fome account has been already given in 
the Chronicles of the London and Lloyd’s Paper of the 6th 
and 7th inftant+, and the Curious may be more particularly 
informed in an abridgment in the hands of Mr. Dodfley and 
other bookfellers. Will never permit the abominable pro- 
duce of a weak, wicked, and diftempered brain to appear 
with impunity'in my name. | 





«< What made this audacious attempt infinitely the more hor- 
rid is, not only that the execrable author fays, by Authentie 
Memsirs, when every man of common fenfe muft know that 
*tis impoffible that Ademoirs could be had of my travels but 
from myfelf.—But the author of this infamous undertaking 
has even dared to mention my only fon’s name, as confenting 
to the publication of fo falfe and defpicable a production.— 
As if any could fuppofe that a fon of mine would be fo ex- 
cereeMey impious and wicked, and above all would difco- 
ver fo great a want of underftanding as to agree to an act 
that mutft inevitably end in his own and family’s deftruction, 
and ftamp ane? on himfelf and his pofterity for ever.—I fhall 
only add, that if contrary to my prefent belief, it fhould here-, 
after appear that my fon has in any manner been an accom- 
plice in fo dreadful a deed, he can never hope for pardon nei+ 
ther from his father or the public. 

The Chev. J. TAYLOR,: | 
Opthalmiater Pontifical, Imperial and Royal, 


*¢ The Chevalier will fhortly make London his future re- 
fidence, of which all who complain of any diftempered eyes, 
are defired to take notice—when the poor, as in former times 
in London, and as in all other parts of the world, may ever 
morning have his charitable affiftance for their cure, and fhall. 
be furnifhed with all neceffaries for that defirable end, with- 
out expence. 


‘© N. &. When the author or printer of the abovemen- 
tioned deteftable libel fhall be difcovered, they muft attend 
immediately a formal profecution; befides the remarks that 
will*be publifhed on the horror of their guilt.” 


* This is no unfair charaéter of the work, though apparently dic- 
tated by the keeneft refentment. | a. 


+ No date to this paper. 
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Leaving our Readers to their own refleétions upon. thefe 
Curious advertifements, (in which, after all, there may pof- 
fibly be forne collufive dealing, in order to impofe apon the 
public) we fhall conclude this article with a tranfcript of the 
Irifh prieft’s fermon at Salifbury, from the 2d volume, which 
is conceived in the true Brogueanier ftrain; and if not 
nuine, is at leaft humorous ; which is faying emough for the 
author. | 


-°%: Father Phelim O Compfty, for that was his name, hav= 
img mounted the roftrum, and crofled himfelf in due form, 
took notice, with great feeming humility, that this was the 
firft time he had the honour and happinefs to addrefs bim-~ 
felf, from the pulpit, to his beloved aflembly of catholics. 


“< He was forry to {muggle out his benedittions and his 
doctrine to them like contraband goods, as the people rutt 
brandy and tobacco in Ireland, at the rifque of their necks. 
But, fays he, St. Patrick himfelf was perfecuted for the truth, 
and ftolen waters are fweet. 


“© Ah, ah, my beloved, I cannot but weep, when I’lt 
think of that unfortunate Hill of Crofh, a keel near Kells in 
Ireland, where I'll ufe to fhilebrate mafs for thofe nagures 
formerly ; thofe nagures will not allow me a houfe over my 
head, nor a pulpit for put my foots in; but the craws and 
the fowls of the valey coming fiteing, fiteing down upon my- 
felf, and my books in it. 


“<< ViGoria! Vidteria! My beloved, I have gained the vic- 
tory over the world, the deth, and the devil, and thefe na- 
gures, 


F ‘* Here fome unruly woman: began to titter, and afk que- 
tions, 


«© Upon which Father Phelim rebuked them with great 
wrath, and faid aloud, that Lotifhe’s wife was turned to 4 
pillar of fhialte, for one look about—-Quara, for why ? Urrooy 
becaufe, fays he, fhe was curiofhity, like the reft of her 
forte; and after a paufe he went on. 


‘“< The tix for this day, he being Eafter- Monday, is write 
in the ten and twenty chapter of the holy gofpel according to 
St. Shobe, in the eleven and forty verfes, you’l! found um this 
way: He’s pour me out like water, fays he, and he’s cruttle me 
like fheefes. He’s pour me out like water, {ays he, and-he’s @uttle 
me like cheefes. : 


“ My 
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» S$. .My_beloved, I muft remember you, by way of expta- 
nation.upon my tix, that there is three feyeral forts of fhee« 
zes, for be confhider here is, la 


8 Firftand foremoft, There is your crame fheefe, that is 
one. - Oh that is a very fine fheefe. Your crame fheefe with 
contain in himfelf the quinteflence of all fheefes ; for af you'll - 
hold him with the fire, he’ll melt in grace, and he’ll rife in 

lory. By the crame fheefe, is as much as to fhay, the holy 
an hathalic church. 


<¢ Shecondly, There is your new milk fheefe.. It is no'very 
bad fheefe. It is the beft of the bad fheefes. For af you'll 
hold him with the fire, he'll melt in grace, but he will not 
rife in glory. Ah, no, he will not rife in glory.. By the 
new milk fheefe, is as much as to fhay, tthe fhurch of 
England, or that way. 


“¢ Tirdly and \aftly, There is your fkim milk fheeze. Ahs 
that is a very bad fheefe. It is the worft of the bad theefes- 
For af you’ll hold him with the fire, he'll neither melt in 

race, norrife in glory. Ah, it is the milk of thefe wicked 

lack goats, that fhall ftand at the left hand at the day of 
judgment. By the fkim milk fheefe, is as much as to fhay, 
the blue prefbyterian in the north of Ireland. 


«¢ But the perfon that we will commemorate this day, is 
now of thefe three fheveral fhorts of fheefes. Arrah no, he 
is the true Mullahane, which above them all is the beft. 
Quara for why ? Urroo, becaufe he’s make of cruds, as you'll 
found him in the tix He’s pour me out, fays he, like 
water, ‘and he’s cruttle me like cheefes: dias 





<¢ When St. Anthony of Padua was travelling with his foots 
upon the fhips of the fea, the little fifhes will peep their heads 
up out of the water, to heard St. Anthony of Padua preach. 
But the heretics is worfe than the fifhes, my beloved. They 
will not liften to the voice of their catholic mother, when 
fhe cries out, Whil al illo, and claps her hands, to bring 
them home again. Urroo, no, they will fpit in her face, 
like wicked children as they are, and kick the podor old ma- 
tron out of doors. But the catholic fhurch, my beloved, is 
like a common mile bog, the more you'll {hit upon her, the 
fafter fhe’ll grow, 


_ © Now the proteftants, that is to fhay, the heretics, whofe 
religion did begin with Luther and Calvin, they’ll fhay, that 
we fhould not worfhip angels, nor their fhaints, nor their 
fhaint’s pectures. And to prove their afhirfhon, they'll 
brought you a tix out of one Exodus, where he'll write, Love 
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God aloné—Dher * Dhey it is there fure enough.» But’ what: 
will we‘fay in anfwer to that again ? He’s write in the-hdly: 
golpel according to St. Tobit — Love me, fays he, andlove® 
my dog. ..As naff he did fay, Love God, love his: angels ; 
love his angels, love his fhaints ; love his fhaints, love. his. 
fhaints pectures,.as. you'll found him in the tix—He’s pour me 
out like water, fays he, and he’s cruttle me like fhecfes. 


& And now, having fufficiently proved what I was about, [. 
cannot but commiferate the cafe of the poor catholics. Juft. 
we. were going to gain our own, and prince Charles was 
bringing, the heretics all over to the holy mother fhurch, the 
duke of Cumberland —augh bad luck to his breed ; God con- 
found his body and fhoul, what bufinefs had he to Scotland ?. 
though, by Jefus, he’s a brave foldier too. But what fraids 
upon we?’ the pope he'll pray for us, prince Charles. will 
relieve us, and his grace the duke of T’yrconnel he'll fight’ 
for us. areas ty, 


_ % Judas Mac Awee was a ftout warrior. So was Shefar and 
Alexander the Great. But, I vow to God, there was none 
of them all to be compare with his Grace the Duke of Tyr- 
connel, Ah ey yeyeh +, yonder he fhits, God give your 


grace thereon to look. 


‘¢ How my heart bounces againft my ribs with joy, my, dear 
little clufter of catholics, to find us all here together. The 
beft part of you are the plants of my own rearing, in a back- 
ward climate and a barren foil, where the north-eaft wind 
blows all the year, blafting the catholic blofloms. But the 
holy Virgin, through means of her pious daughters, has raif- 
ed up a fhelter here, at Salifbury hot beds. And where ft 
Father Phelim O Compfty, though unworthy, with the fweat 
of my brow, and the work of all that is manly in me, or 
without the toiling with mind and body night and day,. to 
cultivate, refrefh, and multiply thofe orthodox trees, that 
will, one time or other, I hope, help to wainfcot the New- 
Jerufalem. 


“¢ Thanks to your aid, my beautiful daughters, through 
which I can do much. Youfeel, with a correfponding plea- 
fure, the labour and fuccefs of my frequent and fertile en; 
deavours. The progrefs is precious to you; and you meet 
my miffion with all the energy and warmth that my heart 
could with. You are my fellow-labourers in the church’s 
vineyard. Your watcring-pots refrefh the roots, and givé 


* By God. + Oh my God! 


grow th 
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growth t6 the branches. Your eyes are the funs that riper, 
and your hands directeth the fhooting out of thefe Catholic 
Saplins: My zeal works with you, as did of old the fons of 
God in the daughters of men, and fhall bring forth giants 
in the faith. 


«< Take then, my {weet dpoftles, my fiftersin the Lérd, my 
help-mates in the good work ; take then my bédily thanks, 
and my fpiritual benedi@tion. The whole man is yours, and 
all his faculties; every inch 6f him yout own; and you de- 
ferve him all. Look round you, with triumph, behold the 
harveft you have gathered, the fheaves you have bound with 
the ligaments of ldve, to fill up the church’s granary, and 
preferve the orthodox feed for generations to come. 


‘¢ Oh, you angels in petticoats, words are too little to tell 
you how I love you. The largeft meafure of my deeds fall 
far fhort of the feel I fain would give you of my infinite 
gratitude. f 


«¢ But breakfaft row is ready. So wifhing you all a good 
appetite, and that you may get fafe home without the here- 
tics notice. For, by "7 fhoul, this Whig wind will foori 
brought a fhower. And now the bill hook he’s lay with the 
arfe of the oak; and where the tree will fall, there he’lf 
ftand. And if Death will come, and fhoot you through the 
lever, your gall will broke, and your gone br ever: Which 
tliat you may all be, Puter noffer,.Ave Maria, &c. &e.” 


, ail — Paes vo é ‘ atid a ¢ 
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Effay on the Art of War : In which the general Principles of all 
the Operations of War in the Field are fully explained.  Thé 
whole colleéted from the Opinions of the beft Authors. 8vo 


4s. Millar. 


HE Editor of this work modeftly di(claimis the title of 

Author, and ingenuoufly acknowleges his performance 
to be a mere compilation: He fays, and very truly, that he 
has taken the opinions of the beft Writers on the Art of 
War; but, that “ he Mas avoided their particular fyftems, 
and erideavoured to deal with thefe Authors, as the Rocvens 
did with their enemies—borrowed from them what is ufeful, 
and left them their prejudices.” His apology for any im- 
perfeétions of ftyle is equally candid arid manly. 





«© He is afraid that along refidence abroad, where, either 


for-converfation or ftudy, he had had more occafion to ufe.a. 


foreign 
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foreign language than his own, may have had too much in 
fluence on his ftyle, in which he has even lefs endeavoured to 
pleafe the ear than to perftrade'the heart.. He can, however, 
aflure the Reader, that, if Love for hisCountry, Zeal forthe 
Service, if Honour; if-Virtue, had a particular flyle, it is 
that the Author would have chofen. But.a military. Man is, 
perhaps, eloquent enough, when he renders his ideas clearly : 
and the Author’s wifh is, that an Officer underftands, with- 
out being obliged to ftudy him.” 


Our ingenious Compiler has evinced an intimacy as well 
with the beft antient as modern Writers on his fubject.. His 
account of the Greek and Roman Taétics is. concife but di- 
ftin& ; thofe in prefent practice are defcribed explicitly and 
at length. After a few general reflections on Honour, Va- 
lour, and War, he levies, arms, and difciplines his Troops ; 
he points out the refpective qualifications and duties of the 
feveral Officers, from the Commander in Chief down to the 
moft inferior Subaltern: He next conduéts his army into the 
field, where he explains the principles upon which the gene- 
ral military operations, which may occur in the campaign, 
are founded, the various difpofitions requifite to different fitu- 
ations, and the moft approved methods of defence and at- 
tack, under a diverfity of circumftances. , 


Thefe matters are branched out into forty-two different 
heads, to each of which is appropriated a feparate chapter, 
and fome of thefe chapters are fub-divided into feveral ec - 
tions ; the whole employing near fix hundred honeftly print- 
ed pages. As our limits will not permit us to defcend to par- 
ticulars, we fhall, by way of f{pecimen, infert one chapter, 
which, feeing our Compiler has agreeably exemplified his 
precepts, may poffibly prove not unentertaining to more than 
mere military Readers. 


Of DiscrPLine and PUNISHMENTS. 


- Ifcipline is, in general, a regulated manner of life, 

according to the laws of each profeffion: But mi- 
litary Difcipline confifts properly in maintaining good order 
and policy, without which the moft beautiful body of troops 
would become a band of robbers and aflaffins. 


“¢ Military Difcipline comprehends, 1ft, The regularity of 
manners of thofe who follow the profeflion of war. 2dly, 
The perfe& obedience of the Inferior to the Superior, rela- 
tively to each rank. 3dly, The vigilance of the Chiefs, in 
Rev. Auguft 1761. executing 
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executing the ordonnances of the Prince, araintt military 
crimes and deliéts. 4thly, The chaftifement with which 
thofe who are faulty are punifhed. th 


¢¢ J, It is an error as ridiculous as ruinous, to believe, that 
military men have more liberty than others to violate the laws 
of religion and virtue. Honour is the refult of the conftant 
practice of virtuous actions, and no vice can do honour to 
him who abandons himfelf to it. 


“© A good Soldier muft neceffarily have more virtue than 
other meh: He muft have lefs weaknefs and more courage : 
He muft not fear death, and therefore ought to he well af- 
fured of the goodnefs of his life: He ought to be juft, hu- 
mane, charitable, complaifant, modeft, honeft, moderate, 
and temperate. 


“© Vice of every kind is not only contrary to the fenti- 
ments of honour, but even to that valour which ought to 
diftinguifh a Soldier. Luxury, wine, women, weaken the 
mind, ruin the body, and foften the courage: If the mind 
lofes its vivacity, and the body its vigour, if we become ten- 
der and delicate, where fhall we find the Soldier or the great 
Captain? 


“¢ An Officer ought not to wear rich cloaths: This mag- 
nificence has coft.the life of many a General. 


«© Neatnefs and decency is preferable to the affected tafte 
of many of our young people; and it is much better to re- 
femble the old Macedonians, whofe good mien was brighten- 
ed by the luftre of their arms. 


“© The King of Pruffia obliges all the Officers of his 
troops, without diftinction, conftantly to wear their uniform, 
by which he fulfils two eflential objects; the one prevents 
all occafion of luxury and expence to the Officer; the other 
tends to procure him confideration and refpect, by giving 
him this perpetual means of diftinCtion, in a country where 
the imilitary are in the higheft efteem. . 2 


“¢ The Difcipline of the Duke of Alva was moft rigorous, 
and he banifhed luxury and effeminacy from his army: He 
accuftomed them to pafs indifferently the night or the day 
under arms ; le taught them to content themfelves with little, 

and to difpofe of all their ufelefs equipages; he ordered all 
the gaming tables to be burned, and forbid play under high 
penalties. Luxury and debauchery had at this time corrupt- 
ed the Spanifh Nobility, who wanted to carry with them, to 
the 
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the expedition againft Algiers, fuperb equipages and nume- 
rous retinues, which magnificence difpleafed the Duke of 
Alva: He therefore ordered them to fend back their equi- 
pages, and to keep only what was abfolutely neceffary. Some 
of them, who were of the very firft quality, refufed to obey, 
and he put them under arreit; telling them, at the fame 
time, they might return with their equipages, if tley would 
not fubmit to the rules of military Difcipline. 


<< Nothing more fimple, more plain, than the train and 
equipages of the great Turenne, and the greateft fobriety at 
his table, where nothing but the common wine of the coun- 
try was drank. The Duke of Lorraine, the Matefchal de 
Catinat, and other great men, lived in the fame manner : 
An attention to fhine by a foolifh expence, and the care of 
ordering feafts and repafts, were things which appeared to 
them too puerile to occupy the mind. 


«© The late Prince of Orange thought proper fo forbid, by 
an ordonnante, in the yeat 1747, the Generals of the States 
troops, to have any thing but plain meat ferved at their tables, 
and even regulated the form and number of difhes for each 
in his rank, during the campaign. The King of France, 
in the year 1751, imitated this example. And indeed, it 
were to be wifhed the general Officers would attentively con- 
form themfelves to thefe wife orders; or, if they will relax 
a little from this article, to take care that the fervice gains 
in point of exaétnefs in the other parts of war; but it will 
ever be an infallible confequence, that as foon as diforder 
creeps in, even in the minutia, it will lead to a forgetful- 
nefs, or at leaft a negligence of the more effential duties. 


«¢ IJ. The authority of the Chief in an army is fuch, that 
he needs only {peak the word to be obeyed. ‘The fame au- 
thority communicates itfelf by degrees to the moft inferior 
Officers who have any command ; and this refpective obedi- 
ence of the one to the other, is the firm fupport of the Chief’s 


authority, whom all the others ought to obey without mur-— 


muring. It would be impoflible for the Chief to make war 
with fuccefs, without being certain of the obedience of the 
Officers. As it is neither prudent, nor even poflible to com- 
municate his plan to the whole, it is neceflary he finds in 
them a blind obedience ; but blind only to a certain degree 
of evidence, where the Officer fees abfolutely nothing con- 
trary to the fervice of the Prince, or his own duty as a man 
of honour; on fuch an occafion he ought to prefer retiring, 
er even refufing to obey, rather than commit a bad action, 
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which the laws of war can never legitimate. But thefe cir- 
cumftances apart, which are almoft without example, an Of. 
ficer Ought to obey without reafoning. 


“ The Difcipline of the Romans was fuch, that they 
muft obey, or fuffer punifhment.. We are not now a-days 
fo rigid on this article; and fometimes Sovereigns and Chiefs 
ef armies relax the feverity of the laws, in favour of a for- 
tunate action, though done contrary to orders. 


«¢ The attion of Prince Eugene near Zenta was judged 
rafh.. He had received orders not to give battle ; but finding 
circumftances favourable, he could not fhun an aétion with- 
out rendering himfelf refponfible for having loft the moft 
lucky occafion of defeating the Turks. Caprara, jealous of 
the Prince’s glory, taxed this action with rafhnefs and difo- 
bedience, and infifted on having the Prince tried for having 
rifked a battle, without the exprefs order of the Council of 
War: But the Emperor Leopold anfwered, It would be un- 
grateful to God, to punifh the inftrument He had been plea- 
fed to make ufe of, to obtain him victory over his enemies. 


‘© The Admiral Opdam having received orders to attack 
the Englifh fleet, and feeing the wind contrary, he advertifed 
the Council at the Hague, who reiterated their orders for 
the combat. The Admiral aflembled the chief Officers of 
the fleet to know their fentiments; they were unanimoufly 
of opinion to wait a better wind. The Admiral then fhew- 
ed them the orders he had to attack the Englith immediately, 


and loft the battle and his life. 
‘¢ The conduct of General Romer, at the battle of Mol- 


witz, merits reflection. He commanded the cavalry on the 


left wing of the Auftrians : Scarce was that wing in order of 
battle, when the Pruffians poured upon them a moft dreadful 
fire of cannon and jimall arms. ‘The fire became fo violent,. 
it threw General Romer’s cavalry into diforder. What, fays 
he, fhall we die here without fighting? Let us rather fall on: 
the enemy {word in hand.. This refolution was followed with 
wonderful fuccefs. The right wing of the Pruffians was 
broke, but this advantage became ufelefs; for as the Auftri- 
an army had not yet formed in order. of battle, they could 
not fuftain their cavalry: The Pruffians rallied, and cut off 
General Romer’s troop, who was himfelf flain. Thus, the 
fame bravery, which on another occafion would have won 
the battle, by being too precipitate, occafioned the lofs of it 
here, and deranged the plan of Count Neiperg, who com- 
manded the army, 
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ss It is at fuch a time that fubordination is terrible, but 
neceflary. Tobe expofed to the fire of the enemy, without 
daring to ftir or defend ourfelves, is the fituation in the world 
the moft melancholy and moft alarming. Nature revolts a- 
gainft fuch inaction; but in war we cannot chufe our place ; 
every one muft keep his poft and follow his orders. In a 
fiege people are killed who are working, and others who are 
commanded to cover them have continually before their eyes 
the embouchure of that cannon, which may fend a bullet and 
death in a moment: Others hear a hollow murmur bencath 
their feet, which announces they are digging. But on all 
thefe trying occafions, our duty, which has placed us there, 
requires our obedience, and that we remain. 


‘«¢ IIT. Nothing is more neceflary than the ebfervance of 
the moft exaét Diicipline, in thofe countries where the troops 
encamp, through which they march, or where they are in 
quarters: War being in itfelf fo very great an evil for the 
country in which it is carried on, we ought to do every thing 
in our power to moderate its difmal effects. 


“< To maltreat the Peafants, carry off from them in their 
mifery the little that remains, to debauch thcir wives or their 
daughters, what can be more horrible? what more worthy 
of punifhment ? : 


“ The Difcipline of the Antients was admirable: The 
inhabitants of every province, where they marched or en- 
camped were protected from every infult. 


«© The Emperor Aurelian having received complaints a- 
ainft a Soldier, who had violated a woman, his landlord’s 
wife, ordered him to be hung by the feet, to the tops of two 
trees bent down for that purpofe, and which, when allowed 
to {pring up again, tore the wretch afunder. 


“¢ Caffius never relaxed the punifhments due to the guilty : 
His terrible fentences were executed without mercy; by 
which he re-eftablifhed the Roman Difcipline in Syria, which, 
under the command of Lucius Verus, had been neglected, 
and the troops corrupted by excefs and debauchery. 


“© The Difcipline of the Turks in the field is in great re- 
putation: Every thing there is quiet and tranquil ; no quar- 
rels, no excefs, no ravage, norapine. And thus we fee the 
Peafants, fays the Prince Montecuculi, come from all quar- 
ters, carrying their fruits and other provifions to the camp, 
where good order and abundance reigns. ‘They are perfectly 
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obedient to the obfervation of, their laws, their ftated times 
of prayer, exact in keeping filence, in obedience to their Of- 
ficers, and in the prompt execution of their orders. They 
are perfectly fober in their manner of living, content with 
water to drink, and to eat rice and mutton once a-day; but 
will allow themfelves rather to be killed or burnt than fur- 
render. 


‘© Monfieur de Voltaire {peaks much of the good order of 
the Swedifh troops under Charles XII. There had long 
reigned, fays he, among thefe troops, a difcipline which did 
not a little contribute to their vitories. A Soldier darft not 
refufe to pay for what he bought, nor go out of the camp 
to feek neceflaries. After a victory they durft not ftrip the 
dead, till they had permiffion ; and the King foon made thefe 
ofders be oblerved. Prayers were faid regularly twice a-day 
in his camp; and himfelf, to give them an example of piety 
as well as valour, never was abfent. ‘The police of his 
camp was much better than that of Copenhagen which he 
befieged ; and he had every thing in abundance. The Pea- 
fants liked better to fell their provifions to the Swedes, their 
enemies, than to the Danes, who did not pay them fo regu- 
larly. The Swedes ftill boaft of the difcipline they obferved 
in Saxony. It is true the contributions there were confider- 
able; but the Saxons were protected from every fort of in- 
fult from the Swedes. Wherever they lodged, their landlord 
was obliged to give monthly a certificate of their conduct ; 
and if it appeared they did any damage, the guilty were pus 
nifked, and the landlord indemnified, 


*¢ Were the Chiefs of the regiments to oblige the inferior 
Officers to watch attentively over the Soldiers, and caufe 
them to call the rolls frequently, both day and night, and 
make the Officers refponfible for the diforders of the Soldiers, 
good order and difcipline would then reign in full vigour, 
and there would be no more difficulty in regulating or re- 
{training an army of 100,000 men, than a fingle company, 


sc TV. With regard to military punifhments, it is fit to give 
attention to the nature of the crime, and if it requires an 
example: and the laws and regulations of every country 
eftablifh the punifhment relatively to the nature of the de- 
Niet. 


‘¢ The Antients were extremely rigorous in punifhing 
military crimes. Auguftus, as mild as he was, punifhed 
with death thofe who failed in their duty, who quit their 
poft or fled. The Spartans never permitted him who fled to 
marly, 
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marry. He was befides otherways affronted, and expofed to 
the infults of all the world. From whence it followed a- 
mong them, as an eftablifhed principle of honour, to die, 
rathet than quit their poft. 


«¢ The common punifhments of the Romans were impri- 
fonments, banifhment, deprivation of their office or of their 
appointments, all forts of hard labour, and barley bread. 
Their moft rigorous punifhments confifted in being fettered, 
and fet in the ftocks, and whipt with rods; in cutting out 
the criminal’s tongue, cutting off their hands or thei knee- 
bone, beheading them, or condemning them to flavery. 


“¢ A legion of 4000 men having plundered the town of 
Regia in Calabria, without the General’s order, were, by de- 
cree of the Senate, maflacred, with an abfolute prohibition 
for any one to bury the dead, or even their relations to wear 
mourning for them. 


“© To be hanged, fhot, fent to the gallies, chained to a 
wheelbarrow, or run the gantlope, are the military punifh- 
ments of crimes in ufe. “The wooden mare, the piquet, im- 
prifonment, chains, bread and water, are the punifhments of 
faults. 


“© We hold in abomination the rigour of the Ottoman 
Court, who make their chief Officers of war be ftrangled, 
only becaufe they have been unfortunate. But the laft war 
with the Turks furnifhes the like examples among Chriftians. 
We have feen one Commander in Chief thrown into prifon, 
by order of the Court of Vienna; two more, who fucceeded 
him in the command, ftand their trial; a fourth general Of- 
ficer lofe his head, for having furrendered a place without a 
proper defence. France, Holland, and England *, have late- 
ly followed the example. | 


<¢ In matter of difcipline and chaftifement, we fhould have 
ereat regard to the diftinguifhing characteriftic of each pecple. 
The Turks will, without mercy, ftrangle the Governor of a 
place, whom thcy believe has not properly defended it; while 
in France they will content themfelves with degrading him 
from the rank and privileges of a Gentleman; and that fort 
of civil death will, without doubt, make a greater impreffion 


* We are inclined to believe, that here muft be an-.over-looked 
inaccuracy of expreffion, as we know not how to reconcile with the 
general candour and good fenfe of this Writer, that he fhould in- 
tend to infinuate, ‘that any Officer has been punifhed in England, 
60) becaufe he was unfortunate. 
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than a violent one, on a people who hold honour and the dj. 
ftingtion of ranks in veneration. A Mutfcovite Soldier, 
whofe imagination is benumbed by the nature of his climate, 
and whofe ipirit is funk by that fear which is infeparable from 
fervitude, muft be reftrained by other forts of punifhment 
than an Englifh Soldier, whofe mind is full of the natural 
liberty he has been bred up with: Imprifonment would be 
a matter of great indifference to the one, while the other 
would feel it as a chaftifement. There are, in fhort, in e- 
very country, chaftifements in ufe ; and which ought to fub- 
fift, efpecially among people who are wedded to their cuftoms, 
and whom novelties might alarm. 


“¢ There is, indeed, one queftion with regard to punifh- 
ments, which deferves well to be confidered, and that is, 
Whether it is not for the good of a ftate to commute the 
pains of death which Deferters incur, into fome punifhments 
lefs rigorous ? 


<< It is certain, that many defert from the vice of an in- 
conftant light imagination, or are carried off by a fort of 
frenzy, after hard drinking, which deadens all reflection and 
fear: And this we often find by their repentance, almoft the 
inftant after they have done it. (We do not here fpeak of 
thofe whofe libertinifm is fo great, as to make a traffic of the 
rifk of their lives, and defert fuccefiively from different regi- 
ments or fervices.) It would appear fufficient, that fuch were ~ 
condemned to work at fortifications or other public works, 
Undoubtedly, if any means could ftop the defertion of thofe 
of light imagination, who forget to-morrow the momenta- 
neous example of which they were witnefles to-day, it would 
be this perpetual view of their companion’s punifhment be- 
fore their eyes. 


«¢ The late Prince of Orange introduced, we think very 
wifely, this practice into the fervice of the States. No Sol- 
dier in that fervice can fuffer death for defertion, except thofe 
who defert, when on duty, from their poft, in marching to, 
or in prefence of the enemy. All others are condemned by 
Court-martial, according to the circumftances of the crimes 
to be chained to a wheelbarrow, and work at the public 
works, for one or more years, or for life ; impowering, how- 
ever, the chief Engineer, who fuperintends the works, to 
reprefent to the Statholder, that fuch or fuch of them feem 
to have a thorough repentance for ‘their crime, are diligent, 
fober, and regular; and then the Statholder, on fuch repre- 
fentation, will remit the reft, or a part of the reft of the 
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years they are condemned to work; or, if for life, change 
it into a certain number of years, at the end of which they 
are fent to the regiment they belonged to: The regiment is 
drawn out, with the colours, which, the man kiiedhing: are 
waved over his head, the Colonel pronouncing him an honeft 
man, prefents him to the corps, where he is received into 
the ranks and gets his arms: and then, if any Soldier re- 

roaches him with his former misfortune, that Offender is 
himfelf fent to the public works. This, among many wife 
reformations in that army, will ever make that Prince’s me- 
mory be revered. It may here be remarked, that in that ar- 
my, where they are only enlifted for a certain number of 
years, defertion, though confequently a greater crime, is 
more gently punifhed than in thofe countries where they are 
enlifted for life, and where all fort of tricks are pra€ctifed to 
inveigle them.” 


Our Author feems to have faithfully and judicioufly exe- 
cuted all that he had undertaken; and, what cannot fail to 
recommend his performance to the notice and efteem of the 
friends of mankind, his precepts every where inculcate the 
ftricteft regard for humanity. Inaword, if we may venture 
to hazard an opinion on a {ubjeé&t, which bears but a diftant 
affinity to the Republic of Letters, we fhould pronounce this 
colleétion an accurate Synopfis of Military Knowlege, - 

f 
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The Principles and Prattices of the Methodifts farther confidered. 
- In a Letter to the Reverend Mr. George Whitefield. 8vo. 
1s. Dod. 


‘Oy the firft of this learned and ingenious Writer’s Letters 
to the Methodifts, an account may be feen in the 
XXIIld volume of our Review, page 272. From Mr. 
B-——e he now turns to the chief leader of the Sect, Mr. 
Whitefield; whom he attacks in fo fpirited, yet candid a man- 
ner, as muft convince all unprejudiced Readers, of the great 
fuperiority of, Reafon and'Learning over the utmoft efforts of 
Bigotry and Enthufiafm. : 


As nothing is more common, than to fee the fame thin 
raifed too high by fome, whilft it is depreffed far too low by 
others, the learned Author before us thus judicioufly deter- 
mines the’ real ufe and abufe of Reafon, when applied to mat- 
ters of Religion. *¢ ‘To magnify too much the powers of 
Reafon, or too far to depreciate its ufé, appear to me ex- 
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tremes equally improper in the purfuit, and hurtful to the 
attainment of Truth. To afflert its ability for a full and per- 
feét comprehenfion of every thing, which belongs to natural 
and revealed Religion ; to make it an adequate judge of all 
‘ God’s various difpenfations to men; of the reafons on which 
they proceeded, and the meafures by which they were con- 
dudted, muft lead us into fcepticifm, or terminate in unbe- 
lief. But then, to fuppofe it incapable of forming any judg- 
ment about thofe rules of life, which may be drawn from the 
frame of our nature or the conftitution of fociety; of exa- 
mining the proofs, on the validity of which Revelation may 
be fafely admitted ; or of underftanding that Revelation, 
which was plainly given for the general ufe of all believers ; 
thefe fuppofitions muft needs lay us open to all the delufions 
and wildnefs of Enthufiafm.” 


When {peaking of the pretences fometimes made by the 
Methodifts, to certain extraordinary manifeftations of God’s 
favour, and difcoveries of his will; he admits that Truth 
may, doubtlefs, be conveyed to the mind by the immediate 
infpiration of God; and adds, that when it is fo conveyed, 
we readily fhould, and fafely may, give it admiffion. ‘* But 
then we mutt certainly know, that it comes from Him who 
cannot lie. Our own perfuafion, how ftrong and ftedfaft {o- 
ever, cannot be that kind and degree of conviction, on which 
we can fecurely depend. Zealots, the moft blind and un- 
tractable Zealots, have acted and fuffered under the {ettled in- 
fluence of this perfuafion. Oppofite opinions have been 
maintained, and perfifted in by different parties, under the 
fame confident affurance of divine illumination, This .af- 
furance may be owing to the fuggeftions of felf-flattery, or 
to an uncommon warmth of fancy; it may take its rife from 
vanity, or an affe€tation of being diftinguifhed for fingular 
endowments ; it may be infufed, as far as we know, by the 
fubtlety and illufion of fome lying fpirit. If the truth of 
thefe pretenfions then be not examined by fome teft, ex- 
trinfical to the perfuafions themfelves, what a door does fuch 


a claim open to endlefs delufions of the moft dangerous 
kind ?” 


Speaking of the nature and tendency of thofe religious 
principles, advanced by the perfons under confideration, he 
thus. characterifes them.<~——** The leading principle in that 
{cheme of religion, which thefe men teach, appears to me 
to undermine the whole fabric of Chriftianity, by placing it 
on a foundation which cannot give it a real and fufficient 
{upport ; by taking away that bafis of juft and rational proof, 
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impulfes and impreffions, which may be entirely fantaftical. 
Have we not then caufe to be alarmed, when we fee the 
foundation of our Religion, like the foolifh man’s houfe, 
placed on fand, which every breath of private or pretended 
infpiration may undermine and overturn, inftead of being fix- 
ed on that rock of evidence whereon it has ftood for ages? 
sehen Our belief in the truth and divine authority of our 
Religion is now, I apprehend, as it was at its firft propofal, 
an afient given to fufficient evidence, and effected by proper 
means of conviction ; fuch means as do not indeed operate 
in a neceflary and irrefiftible manner, but yet are fitted to fa- 
tisfy a fair and ingenuous Enquirer; which may not be able 
to overcome prepofleffion, to filence cavil, or beat down ob- 
ftinacy, but yet will afford proper grounds of perfuafion to 
the impartial and candid, ., .'. . When the Author of Chri- 
{tianiiy firft publifhed it to the world, he applied to men’s in- 
telle&tual powers, and founded its divine original on a kind 
of proof, {hort indeed and compendious, but yet clear and 
perfuafive ; fuited to all capacities, and therefore beft adapt- 
ed to the great purpofe of general conviction ; but which 
would approve itfelf, upon a clofer furvey, to the judgment 
of the more inquifitive. ....1do not find that the Author 
of our Religion, or thofe who’ were commiffioned by him to 
teach it to the world, ever required men to yield their affent, 
before they had afforded them the propereft evidence on which 
it might be founded, or that they referred them to their in- 
ward feelings and impreffions, as that proper evidence. ... . 
Whatever indeed is propofed to be believed by us, muft come 
enforced by fome proof, or fupported by fome rational argu- 
ment, which may recommend it as a proper object of belief. 
Whoever gives his affent to any matter, without thefe in- 
ducements, affents at random, where fe fees no evidence, 
and knows no reafon. The more important any truth is, 
and the more nearly it concerns us, the more care we fhould 
take, the more caution we fhould ufe, that we neither receive 
nor reject it, but on mature confideration, and on having 
ufed due induftry in acquiring all the proper means of con- 
viction. .... To fuppofe otherwife is repugnant to all fober 
fenfe, contrary to the principles of our nature, and to our 
ufual method of proceeding in affairs of much lefs moment 
and confequence.” The above fhort extraéts, though de- 
tached ones, may, in fome meafure, fhew the method of ar- 
guing made ufe of by ihe learned Writer; but, whoever 
wifhes to fee the Principles of the Methodifts fhewn in a 
¢lear light, with their almoft neceflary confequences attend- 
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en which only it can reft; and making it depend on inward” 
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ing them, muft have recourfe to the pamphlet, wherein he 
will meet with great ftrength of reafoning, as well as ftri@ 
propriety of fentiment. 


Thofe who are friends to a rational method of treating re- 
ligious fubjects, will be glad to find the prefent letter con- 
cluded with 2 promife of fhortly refuming the argument 
(which is not yet indeed compleated) in a fecond; addref- 
ied to the fame reverend Gentleman ;. who had, perhaps, ne- 
ver before, fo acute, as well as learned, an antagonift to deal 


with. 
Pp 





The Scripture Account of Prayer, in an Addrefs to the Diffenters 
in Lancafhire: Occaftaned by a new Liturgy fome Miniflers of 
that County are compofing, for the ufe of a Congregation at 
Liverpool. By John Taylor, D. D. late Profeffor of Di- 
vinity and Morality, at the Academy in Warrington, 
S8vo. xs. Waugh. 


HIS Addrefs is intended as a vindication of the mode 
of worfhip among the Diflenters, or of free and ex- 
tempore Prayer, which the Author thinks preferable, in public 
worfhip, to the reading of compofed forms. By extempore 
Prayer he does not mean any crude unpremeditated effufion, 
in an entire dependance upon fome fuppofed fudden extraor- 
dinary motion or fuggeftion of the {pirit of God. He is an 
advocate for free Prayer in the juft and rational fenfe of it 
only, as fuppofing a due degree of previous care to furnifh 
the mind with proper materials and language, digefted into 
good order and connection, that a perfon may be enabled re- 
gularly to. adapt jis thoughts and expreffions, not only ta 
general topics, or fuch things as are common to all cafes and 
Chriftians, but likewife to {pecial providences, and the par- 
ticular circumftances of thofe, who join in this act of divine 
worfhip. This he calls the Gift of Prayer, which is but an 
imperfe& attainment, he fays, if it is not accompanied with 
the Spirit of Prayer; meaning thereby, a praying frame of 
heart, or that pious temper whereby a perfon is inclined and 
difpofed to lift up his foul to God, and to hold communion 
with him, not excluding fuch aids of the Holy Spirit as are 
promifed to the faithful difcharge of all Chriftian duties. 


Praying out of a book, the Doétor fays, hinders the free 
exercife of our own thoughts and defires, which fhould dic- 
tate our praifes and fupplications. The affections fhould net 
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be ftinted or cramped in Prayer ; but, as we have freedom of 
accefs to the Throne of Grace, fhould be allowed to expand 
to their full dimenfions, and to exprefs themfelves freely. 


The ufe of a form prevents the improvement and growth 
of our mental abilities in our intercourfe with the fupreme 
Majefty of Heaven and Earth, which is the glory and higheft 
excellence of our nature, and where we fhould be moft foli- 
citous, diligent and induftrious, to exercife, enlarge, and dif- 
play them, in the beft manner we are able. -He that only 
reads-his Prayers, may never be able to do any thing more 
than read; may never be able to ufe his own thoughts, in 
conceiving a regular addrefs to God, his Maker, Father, and 
Governor. —— Again, the conftant repetition of the fame 
words hath a tendency to make us lefs attentive to the fenfe, 
and fo has lefs force to awaken, engage, and imprefs the 
mind. They are read and regarded as things of courfe; but 
the Prayer, which proceeds from the abundance of the heart 
and affections, is not only more lively in itfelf, but more af- 
fecting to others who hear it, and moft naturally fuited to 
awaken their attention, and to penetrate and move ‘their 
hearts ; whereas, reading a Prayer is no certain fign that 2 
Prayer proceeds from the inward fenfe and conception of the 
Reader’s mind ; and fo, in that refpe&, muft have compara- 
tively lefs effect upon the audience. 





Perpetual confinement to a form may render our converfe 
with God very imperfect ; for it is not poffible, that any forms 
of Prayer fhould be compofed, that are perfectly fuited to e- 
very ftate of our minds, and to all our occafions, in the 
things either of this life, or of that which is to come. But 
in the ufe of free Prayer, the careful performer can take in, 
and expatiate upon, whatever relates to particular cafes and 
occurrences, fo as to-engage, affeét, and pioufly difpofe the 
minds of thofe that join with them. 


The Doétor, after mentioning fome other advantages 
which attend the ufe of free Apa goes on toobferve, that 
in all the Sacred Writings, we find not one word about pray- 
ing by pre-compofed forms. After the moft diligent and im- 


partial fearch, he is convinced, he fays, that no evidence can. 


be produced, that our Lord Jefus Chrift, or his Apoftles, 
ever did compile, prefcribe, ufe or join in any Liturgy, or pre- 
compofed form of Prayer whatfoever, whether fuppofed to be 
Jewith or Chriftian. There‘is not only a total filence of fuch 
forms in the Apoftolic Writings, we are told, but Prayer is 
there fpoken of and recommended in fuch an extenfive ~ 
tuce, 
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tude, takingsin all particular cafes, circumftances, and emer- 
encies whatfoever, as is not confiftent with the limitation 
which mutt neceflarily attend precompofed forms. Had the 
Church of Corinth ufeda Liturgy, St. Paul would’ have had 
no occafion to have reprehended their manner of praying in 
an unknown tongue, (1. Corinth. xiv. 13, &c.) becaufe fuch 
Liturgy would doubtlefs have been compofed in the language 
which all the congregation underftood. But he corrects the 
Perfons that prayed, not any form by which they: prayed; 
and therefore confiders the <a offered in the congrega- 
tion, as conceived in the minds of the Perfons who prayed, 
and not as read out of any prefcribed form. And for reme- 
dying the diforder for the future, he could not have done bet- 
ter than have recommended to thein the ufe of a Liturgy; of 
which he however appears not to have had the leaft notion 


It fhould alfo be confidered, we are told, that if our Lord, 
or his Apoftles, had compiled a Liturgy, it could never have 
been loft: for being of divine authority, it would have been 
received, and preferved, in all the Churches of Chrift, in 
the fame manner as the other Sacred Writings. As fure, 
therefore, as no fuch Liturgy is now extant, fo fure we are 
that no fuch Liturgy ever exifted. And as our Lord and 
his infpired Apoftles were, beyond all difpute, the beft qua- 
lified for fuch a work, and could not be ignorant of any ad- 
vantages that would attend it, in preference to free Prayer, 
had it been in reality more acceptable to God, and more 
proper and effectual to promote the power and life of Reli- 
gion in Chriftian Aflemblies ; doubtlefs they would have pro- 
vided and recommended a Liturgy. But whereas they have 
not done this, it feems a demonftration that they had no fuch 


conceptions of it. St. Paul (Aéts xx. 20.) hept back na thing 


that was profitable to the Church of Ephefus; nor would he 
have kept back a form of devotion, if that alfo had been pro- 


fitable to them. 





This is a point which the Do@or lays great ftrefs upon, 
though, in our opinion, it is of little or no weight in the 
contfoverfy. ‘Thofe who worfhip in /pirit and in truth, whe- 
ther with or without a form, worfhip as the Scripture directs: 
And from the filence of the infpired Writers, in regard to 
pre-compofed forms, it cannot, we apprehend, be reafonably 
inferred, that they difapproved of them. Our Saviour and 
his Apoftles have left this, with many other things of the 


like nature, to the judgment and determination of Chriftians 


them- 
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themfelyes ; and it is impoffible for us to know what -ther 
{cutiments were upon the fubject. 


What the Doétor urges, with regard to the practice of the 
early ages of Chriftianity, feems likewife of very little im- 
portance in the difpute. The piety of thofe early ages may 
have a juft claim to our reipect andsefteem; but their ex+ 
ample, as it carries no authority with it, fo neither is it al- 
ways worthy of our imitation. 


We muft, however, applaud the motives of this Zddrefs. 
The Doctor appears to have been an enemy to pre-compoled 
forms of Prayer, from an apprehenfion that the ufe of them 
has a tendency to deftroy, or at leaft to weaken, the genuine 
{pirit of devotion, and to occafion a coldnefs and indifference 
in public worfhip. Whether his apprehenfions were juftly 
grounded or not, his intentions were certainly laudable. And 
indeed, great allowances are to be made for the prejudices of 
education: Thofe, who from their infancy have been accuf- 
tomed to extempore Prayer, will naturally entertain prejudices 
againft any other mode of worfhip; and fuch prejudices will, 
perhaps, unavoidably warp the judgment. R 


_ —-- 





Eautions againf? the immoderate Ufe of Snuff: founded on the 
known Qualities of the Tobacco Plant, and the Effects it mutt 
produce when this way taken into the Body; and enforced 
Inflances of Perfons, who have périfhed miferably of Difeafes, 
occaficned, or rendered incurable by its Ufe. By Dr. J. Hill. 
8vo. 1s. Baldwin. :, 


Alfams, Tindétures, Elixirs, Effences, all appear to be of 
J) no avail; at leaft, they feem not yet to have produced 
all the falutiferous effe&ts expected from them ; 


Tenet infanabile 
Scribendi cacoéthes, et agro in corde fenefiit. 


To what elfe can be afcribed this. production, which, in- 
deed, exhibits a ftriking, but melancholy picture of the /e 
nefcence of Genius? Who could have expected to fee this 
once flowery a-la-mode Writer dwindling fo foon into the 
folemn Declaimer, and arraigning a fafhionable cuftom, with 
as much acrimony as an antiquated Prude would rail againft 
the frailty of the flefh? The Ladies might have been decent- 
ly, and truly enough, told, that Snuff, immoderately ufed, 
will foil their linen, fade the rofes upon their cheeks, and 
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128 Hitw’s Cautions againft the 
impair the fragrancy of their breath; but, to alarm them 


with fuch bug-bear ftories, and fuch difguftful defcriptions, 
as are found in his pamphlet, feems. abundantly inconfiftent 
with the Doétor’s ufual politenefs, and is furely carrying mat- 
ters a little too far. 


However, for the confolation of Snuff-takers in general, 
it ought to be obferved, that our Author, with all his induf- 
‘try, has not been able, from among the many myriads of 
thofe who have indulged themfelves freely in this cuftom, to 
glean, either from his own experience, or his extenfive read- 
ing, above fourteen inftances, in fupport of the indictment 
he has brought againft the Tobacco Plant: and, in moft of 
thefe, the evidence is fo inconclufive againft the Culprit, that 


an impartial Jury would, moft probably, bring in their ver- 
dict, Not guilty. 


Neverthelefs, we would not be thought advocates for 
Snuff-taking : we verily believe, it is not ferviceable to any 
body, except when ufed as a medicine; and we can admit, 
that, when taken to excefs, it may have been prejudicial to 
fomg, though not upon the Doétor’s principles, nor in the 
aie: here defcribed ; neither can we agree, that it mu/ 
produce the effects infifted on by our Author.—The Doétor 
candidly intimates his very moderate intercourfe with the 
fick: — ** It has always (fays he) appeared to me, that it 
ought to be the employment of one perfon to fearch ‘the wr- 
tues of Plants, and their general ufe ; and of others to apply 
them in particular cafes. An attention to the firft of: thefe 
has withdrawn me from the praéfice of a Phyfician.”—But 
may it not be objected, that the Doétor, by his own con- 
feffion, is an incompetent judge of the virtues of Plants? For, 
though he may, and muft be allowed the merit of deferibing 
clearly, and arranging with propriety, yet it is only from 
long praétical experience, and weJl-conduéted obfervations, 


that the medicinal qualities of any Plant can be thoroughly 
afcertained. 


Among the lefler evils afcribed to Snuff-taking, are yawn- 
ing and belching; and, according to our Author, ‘* If there 
be a thing more difrefpe€tful to thofe among whom we live 
than yawning, it is the coarfe and fhameful trick of belch- 
ing.” But fuppofing this wicked powder of Tobacco fhould 
travel from the ftomach downward to the inteftines, and 
caufe certain commotions deorfum, might not the coniequen- 
tial explofions, a po/fericri, give equal, if not greater offence 
to delicacy than the unmannerly eructations a f/upertori ? 





This 














‘This is intended only as a hint, upon which the Do&or may 
improve in the next edition of his pamphlet. | 


Our Author’s prefcription for the cure of Snuff-taking is 
as fingular, and as notable, as any part of his performance : 
— ** Something offentive (he fays) is the fole method: but 
this is not fo eafy as might be thought ; the difagreeablenefs 
of the additional fubftance muft be fuch as affe‘is the tafe: 
For the fenfe of {melling is in all'perfons who have long ta- 
ken Snuff, if not intirely deftroyed, at leaft fo far impaired, 
that the worft {cents will have little effe&. The coarfer kind 
of Aloes, with which Nurles give infants a difguft to the 
breaft, feems better calculated for this purpofe than any 
thing ; and as it may be mixed with the Snuff in a confider- 
able quantity, without any ill effecis, it feems beft calcula- 
ted for the purpofe.” — But, to what purpofe is ‘* bittering 
a Man’s Snuff,” when his tafte as well as his fmeil is impair- 
ed; and this the Door fuppofes to be the cafe with a// Snuff- 
takers? Befides, as experience fhews, even in the inftance 
of Tebacco, that habit is able to reconcile the palate to fome 
very difagreeable flavours, may not the propofed remedy, 
from its known adhzfive as well as irritating property, pro- 
duce more pernicious eflects, than the difeafe for which it is 
prefcribed ? 


Exclufive of its matter and manner, fome fnuff-taking pre- 
tenders to fagacity, (pretenders only they muft be, for our 
Author peremptorily affirms fnuff-taking and fagacity to be 
incompatible with each other,) have infinuated objections of 
more weight againft this publication : They have fcrupled not 
to charge it with a tendency to difaffectien, and with a defign 
to clog the wheels of Government. Tobacco, fay thefe Ob- 
jectors, is a very important article of commerce, and the 
duties upon it make a confiderable part of the revenue: This 
pamphlet, they add, amounts to not only a difcouragement 
of the ufe of Tobacco, but even, fo far as the influence of 
the Author fhall extend, to a total prohibition of it. The 
confequence is, that either the revenue will be'deprived of 
the produce of the duties upon this commodity, which can- 
not be difpenfed with, at leaft during the war, or the Go- 
vernment muft have recourfe to expedients that will be 


more difagreeable to the fubje&t.—Had-any of the Doétor’s 


other names * been prefixed to this performance, there might 
have been fome colour for this fuggeflion; but, as hé has 


* See Review, for Crine on the Gout, Vol.’X VILL. p. 531.—— 
Alfo, Uvedale on the Nerves, Vol. XIX. p. 505. 
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fubferibed it with genuine Dr. 7. Hidl, his approved loyalty 
and patriotifm is fufficient to acquit him of any malevolent 


intention. Moreover, it ought to be obferved, though thefe 


Objectors have not attended to it, that notwithftanding the 


Doétor has anathematifed Snuff, he has intimated another ufe 


for Tobacco, which may poffibly occafion a greater confump- 
tion of it. Our Author’s experiments aim to fhew a particular 
analogy between Tobacco leaves and Oak bark ; from whence 
he infers, that the lining of the nofes, &c. of Snuff-takers 
become tanned. Now, fhould the project fome time ago of- 
fered to the Public, for tanning human hides, ever take place, 
Tobacco is the moft proper material for this purpofe; and 
then, who can tell what an immenfe demand there may be 
for this commodity ? — If in giving an account of that pro- 


je, we have unjuftly robbed the Doctor of the merit of 


itt, it is hoped, he will accept this our apology for him as 
an excufe. 


But after all, this pamphlet may have more than one real 


‘meaning in it, We remember that the Treatife on the Gout 


was fucceeded by an incomparable Elixir of Bardana, and 
that the Tract upon the Nerves was foon followed by a fu- 
perlative Tiné?ure of Valerian: May not the Doétor, there- 
fore, after having effectually difcountenanced the manufac- 
tures of Tobacco, have fomething in petto, which may as 
effectually rival the famous Royal-patent medicinal Snuff of 
Spittal-fields ? vary r 


+ See Review for laft April, p. 276. L 





fn Enquiry into the Nature and Defign of Chrif?s Temptation in 
+ the Wildernefs. By Hugh Farmer. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Mil- 
Jar, Buckland, &c. : 


HERE is fcarce any part of. the Evangelical Hiftory 
T that is attended with greater difficulties than the ac- 
count of our Saviour’s ‘Temptation in the Wildernefs. Ac- 
cordingly, various attempts have been made to explain the 
nature and defign of it; but the feveral interpretations that 


have been hitherto given age liable to ftrong, if not unanfwer- 


able objections. ‘The Author of the Enquiry now before us 
has given a new interpretation, which feems to be rational 
and fatisfactory. He lays it before the Public with becoming 
diffidence ;, and whatever objections may be urged againft it, 
every candid Reader muft allow, that the ingenious Author 
has condu@ted his Enquiry with great judgment and er 
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fo that he is juftly entitled to the thanks of ‘every fincere En- 
guirer- after Truth. 


Before he attempts to fettle the true nature and defign of 
our Saviour’s Temptation, he confiders what objections lye 
againft the feveral explications, which have hitherto been 
given of this part of the Gofpel Hiftory. It has been gene- 
rally underitood as a narrative.of real facts, or outward tranfe 
actions: that the Devil tempted Chrift in perfon, appeared 
to him in a vifible form, f{pdke to him with an audible voice, 
and removed him corporeally from one place to another. 
Now, this opinion, Mr. Farmer obferves, is liable, amongt{t 
others, to the following objections ;—It is unfuitable to the 
fagacity and policy of the evil Spirit;—is very ill calculated 
to promote either the honour of Chrift, or the inftruction 
and confolation of his difciples ;—afcribes to the Devil the 
performance of the greateft miracles, and of things not only 
preter-natural, but abfurd and impoflible ;—the text itfelf, 
(on the letter of which the common hypothefis refts, as its 
fole foundation,) inftead of pofitively and exprefsly afferting; 
that the Temptation of Chrift was a real outward tranfaction, 
contains clear intimations, if not direct aflertions, of the 
very contrary. 


There are fome, who, allowing that this part of the evan- 
gelical hiftory is to be underftood as a recital of vifionary re- 
prefentations, contend, that thefe vifions were framed by the 
Devil, and that the temptations are to be afcribed to his im- 
mediate agency. ‘This interpretation, our Author obferves, 
has one advantage above the former, that it does not deftro 
the uniformity of the hiftory, nor reprefent the Evangelifts 
as blending together, indifcriminately, ideal and real objects. 
In all other refpects, however, we are told, it feems lable to 
equal, or even to greater difficulties than the former. 


«© Thofe who will not believe, fays he, that the Devil 
could convey Chrift, really and corporeally, from one place 
to another, through the air, do neverthelefs admit, that he 
could raife, in Chrift, a falfe perfuafion that he was thus 
tranfported by him, They are cautious, indeed, how they 
afcribe to the Devil a power of ftrengthening the bodil 
fight, that it may reach diftant objects ; yet readily fannie 
him capable of placing before the imagination, fcenes of 
beauty and grandeur, and of caufing it to miftake thefe fha- 
dows for realities. Thus, while they deny the power of Sa- 
tan over the body, they grant him a nobler empire, a fove- 
reign, influence over the me Nay, to admit Satan to he 
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the author of vifionary reprefentations, is to allow him no 
inconfiderable influence over our corporeal as well as mental 
faculties; if it be true, as all Authors affert, that in a vifion 
the fenfes themfelves are bound up, and the exercife of the 
bodily organs is fufpended, at the time that the mind miftakes 
thofe images which are placed before it, for the real outward 
objects to which they correfpond. ‘Thus, this opinion grants 
a more aftonifhine extent and grandeur to the empire of Sa- 
tan than the former., : 


*¢ But does Rea/on inftrua us, that the gracious Parent and 
Guardian of Mankind would entruft their inveterate enemy 
with fo dangerous a power over them as this; and hereby, 
in effect, commit them, foul and body, into his hands ? Does 
Experience teach us, that the Devil does, in fa&, exercife 
fuch power over the human race? Moft certainly it teaches 
no fuch doétrine. And if this be a power which the Devil 
neyer exerts, upon what grounds can we maintain that he 
pofieffes it? Divine Revelation does not run counter either to 
Reafon or Experience. As it afcribes all miraculous opera- 
tions, in general, fo vifions in particular, to God, as their 
author; interpofing either immediately by himfelf, or by his 
Angels, thefe active minifters, or fymbolical reprefentations 
of his peculiar providence. It is needlefs to enlarge under 
this head; inafmuch as the arguments urged under the for- 
mer, againft the fuppofition of the Devil’s pofleffing a mira- 
culous power over the bodies of men, conclude more ftrong- 
Jy againft his poflefling fuch a power over their minds and 
bodies too.” 


Having confidered the obje€tions, that may be raifed againtft 
the two different explications of our Saviour’s ‘Temptation, 
which have hitherto generally prevailed, Mr. Farmer pro- 
ceeds to enquire, Whether the text itfelf does not lead us 
to a very different interpretation; and reprefent the Tempta- 
tion of Chrift as befalling him while he was under a prophe- 
tic vifion, of which the Spirit of God himfelf was the im- 
mediate and fole author. That the Temptation is to be un- 
der{tood as a divine vifion, he thinks, may be fairly argued, 
both from the exprefs letter ef the text, and from feveral cir- 
cumftances of the narrative. . 


. St. Matthew, after relating the defcent of the Spirit of God 
ypon Jefys,-at his baptifm, adds, Then was Fefus led up of 
the Spirit into the wildernefs. It is generally fuppofed, that 
thefe words affert, that he now went into the wildernefs in 
perfon, under.a divine.guidance; and that he is faid to have 
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béeh led-up thither, as the wildernefs might lye high, in coms 
parifon with the banks of Jordan. But our Author obferves, 
that there could be no propriety in faying, that Chrift was, 
at this time, led up into the wildernefs ; inafmuch as he was 
there already. It was in the wildernefs that he was baptized ; 
nor did he quit the wildernefs, in the interval between his 
bapti{m and his temptation. For, it appears, by comparing the 
feveral Evangelifts together, (Mat. iv. 1. Mark i. 12. Luke 
iv. 1.) that though Chrift had left the banks of Jordan, he 
was returning to Galilee through the wildernefs, at the very 
time he is faid to have been led into it. Now, it founds ver 
harfh to fpeak of any one as going, or being led tea place, 
where he already is. Interpreters, with a view to folve this 
difficulty, affirm, that Chrift was now led farther into the 
wildernefs, and into fome more horrid part of it: But, as it 
is not fo much as pretended, that the text itfelf contains any 
fuch intimation, this muft be confidered, we are told, as a 
conjecture entirely groundlefs, by which the fact is confef- 
fed, that Chrift was actually in the wildernefs, at the very 
time when he is faid to have been Ied into it. This being 
allowed, it may very naturally be concluded, our Author 
thinks, that the Evangelift cannot be here {peaking of Chrift’s 
being led, literally and corporeally, into the wildernefs; but 
of his being conducted thither in fome different fenfe and 
manner. What that was, the following words, we are told, 
will explain. 


Then was Fefus led up (or carried) bY THE Spirit. The 
Spirit, whofe affatus is here fpoken of, can be no other than 
the Spirit of God, Mr. Farmer thinks, with which our Sayi- 
our was filled at his baptifm, and i the power of which he 
afterwards returned into Galilee. Now, by the Spirit which 
Chrift received at his baptifm, we are here to underftand, as 
all allow, the extraordinary gifts and infpirations of the Spirit, 
beftowed upon the great Prophet of the Chriftian Church, to 
furnifh him for the execution of his office. Agreeably to this 
fenfe of the word, Chrift might be faid to be carried into the 
wildernefs Ly the Spirit, if he was carried thither by a pro- 
phetic affiatus and infpiration, by immediate revelation or mira- 
culous illumination, in a vifion or fpiritual rapture. To this 
fenfe of the word the connection naturally leads; and this, 
the circumftances of the hiftory evidently require: For this 
alone removes the objection againft the literal conftrution, 
juft now taken notice of. Though it could not, with any pro- 
priety, be faid, that Chrift was at this time carried into the 
wildernefs, in a corporeal manner, in which fenfe he was there 
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already; yet, there is nothing improper in faying, He was 
now conveyed thither in a fpiritual manner, in vilion or men- 
ta! reprefentation, under a divine infpiration. 


Our Author endeavours to juftify the fenfe here affixed to 
the language of St. Matthew, by the ufe of the fame, or fi- 
milar phrafes, in cther paflages of Scripture ; and produces 
the teftimony of St. Mark and St. Luke, to fhew that Chrift 
was conveyed into the wildernefs, in a prophetic vifion, 
trance or extafy, under the afflatus or infpiration of the Spi- 
iit of God. And from hence, it is natural to conclude, he 
thinks, that Chriff’s fubfequent tranflation from the wilder- 
nefs to the fummit of the Jewifh Temple, and from thence 
to a diftant mountain, was alfo not real and corporeal, but 
{piritual and mental only ; efpecially, as it appears from the 
hiftory, that he was in the wildernefs when the Temptation 
ended as well as when it began, purfuing his journey into 
Galilee ; and St. Mark has aflured us, in fuch exprefs terms, 
that the wildernefs was the place where he fuftained his 
Temptation: He was there, in the wildernefi, forty days, 
tempted of Satan, and was with the wild beafts. Mark i. 13. 


As it was in vifion only that Chrift was removed from place 

to place, fo it was in the fame manner alfo, that he was 
tempted by the Devil. But if he was tempted, while under 
the power of a divine vifion, fome may be ready to afk, Why 
is it faid, that he was led up into the wildernefs.to be tempt- 
ed of the Devil? And why is the Devil deferibed as coming 
to him, and tempting him accordingly, and taking him from 
one place to another, juft in the fame manner as if he had 
been really prefent, and actually done thefe things? Our 
Author anfwers : — “ In a vifion, the zmages of things ap- 
pear, not the objedis themfelves: And therefore, the Devil was 
not really and perfonally prefent with Chrift, but only in 
imental reprefentation ; and confequently, could act no part 
in this whole tranfaction. If what is here faid, concerning 
his prefence and agency, be a reality, and not a mental ex- 
hibition, this was no vifion. But though there was no real 
prefence or agency of Satan, upon this occafion, yet was his 
image now placed before the imagination of Chrift, and he 
feemed to him to fay and do all that is afcribed to him in 
‘the hiftory ; which was, iv ¢ffeé?, the fame thing, with re- 
‘gard to Chrift, as if this had been the very cafe, and the De- 
vil had appeared and tempted him in perfon, and tranflated 
him from place to place by his proper agency. It is for this 
“réafon, that the hiflory affirms, that the Devil did all thefe 
things. In all vifions, (as in all dreams, which may be con- 
fidered 
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fidered as natural vifions,) the images pafs for the objects they 
reprefent, make the fame impreflion, and anfwer the fame 
end with them ; and in correfpondence to thefe inward views 
and apprehenfions of the Prophet, is the narrative of ‘his vi- 
fions always framed. He takes them for facts, and they are 
related asfuch. ‘The Evangelifts, therefore, in afcribing the 
temptation to the Devil, have ufed no other language than 
what it was to be expected they would ufe, no other than what 
was common on all fuch occafions. In conformity to the 
fame manner of {peaking, they tell us, that at the clofe of 
the temptations, the Devil departed from him; when nothing 
more is to be underftood, than that the image of the Devil 
now difappeared. Such language as this cannot be miftaken 
by thofe, who remember, that images imprefled, and actions 
performed, upon a Prophet’s imagination, are always related 
in the fame manner, as if they had been real objects and out- 
ward tranfactions ; and that the temptation of Chrift is de- 
clared, by the Evangelifts, to be a prophetic trance and re- 
velation.” 


Mr. Farmer now proceeds to examine the proper intention 
of this prophetic vifion; and endeavours to fhew, that the 
feveral {cenes which it contains, though prefented to Chrifb 
in the form, and capable of anfwering the end, of a prefent 
trial, were principally defigned as a fymbolical predi€tion and 
reprefentation of the future difficulties of his office and mi- 
niftry. To prepare the way for the proof of this, he pre- 
mifes the fellowing general obfervations : 1. Chrift was liable 
to temptations. 2. It was poflible he might be tempted du- 
ring his vifion —Amongft the numerous vifions recorded in 
Scripture, our Author fays, he does not recolleét one, in 
which the Vifionary does not difcover a found underftanding, 
and make the fame reflections upon the imaginary fcenes 
which pafled before him, as he would have done had they 
been real. And if this was the cafe with the other Prophets, 
during their vifions, it is reafonable to fuppofe, it was the 
fame with Chrift during his; and confequently, he might 
difcover as much virtue in reje@ing propofals made to him in 
vifion, as in vanquifhing outward temptations. 3. This vi- 
fion, however it might anfwer the end of a prefent trial, was 
properly defigned as a prediction and fymbolical reprefenta- 
tion of the particular difficulties and temptations, he was to 
meet with in the execution of his office, and in the exercife 
of his miraculous powers, as the Meffiah. If we examine 
the other vifions recorded in Scripture, our Author fays, we 
fhall find, that al] the images and reprefentations they con- 
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tained, had fome farther intention and reference. They weré- 
emblems or fymbols of other things, deligned to be made 
known by them; which, in this method of communication, 
were likely to make a deeper impreflion upon the mind, than 
a more plain revelation would have done: For the moft part, 
they were a prediction and prefiguration of things to come. 


«© From hence it will follow, (continues Mr. Farmer,) that 
if the Temptation of Chrift was a divine vifion, as we have 
already proved it to be, we muft allow in general, that. the 
images prefented to him in it were fymbolical, or relative to: 
fome other matters, of which they were an apt reprefenta- 
tion; unlefs we will interpret this vifion, in a manner differ- 
ent from all other vifions. But, if the vifion of Chrift wae 
figurative and parabalical, it may very naturally be enquired, 
What is the particular intention of it? I anfwer, That as it 
is no where explained in Scripture, the proper meaning of it 
mutt be collected from the nature and circumftances of the 
vifion itfelf, as was ufual in the like cafes. When the ima- 
ges of a vifion bore an obvious meaning, and clearly pointed 
out the particular inftruction they were intended to convey, 
no formal explanation was given. ‘The enquiry here, there- 
fore, muft be, What do the images, or figns, in this vifion 
moft naturally denote? To what do the fymbols moft nearly 
correfpond ? And if it fhould appear, when we proceed to 
examine the particular fcenes of this vifion, that there is & 
perfect correfpondence and refemblance between them and the 
feveral temptations to which Chrift was-expofed, in the ex- 
ercife of his miniftry and miraculous powers; it may fairly 
be inferred, that the former were defigned as a prediction and’ 
prefiguration of the latter. But fhould it be ever fo clearly 
demonftrated, that this vifton contains a reprefentation of the 
future difficulties of Chrift’s public miniftry, this will rather 
confirm than overthrow the opinion of its anfwering, at the 
fame time, the end of a prefent trial; fince the very profpec 
of thofe difficulties would conftitute a very great trial. And 
furely, the wifdom of God might frame fuch fcenes, as fhould 
be both probationary in their own nature, and prophetic or 
fymbolical in their principal intention, This leads me to 


add, 


“© 4, That fuch fcenes of probation as this vifion contains, 
might be prefented to Chrift by a divine hand, without any 
unworthy imputation upon the divine holinets or goodnefs. 
Nothing is more certain, than that God dacs not tempt any 
man, in the criminal fenfe of that expreffion: He never acts ~ 
with an intention of feducing men into fin; nay; he does ° 
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every thing, confiftent with the rules of his moral govern 
ment, to guard them againft it. Neverthelefs, there is a 
fenie of the word, in which God does tempt men; that is; 
he propofeth to them fuitable trials, for the. difplay and im- 
provement of their piety and obedience. ‘Thus God tempt- 
ed or made trial of Abraham: And thus he témpteth or tri- 
eth all men; having endued them with thofe affections, 
and placed them in thofe circumftances, which neceflarily 
conftitute a trial of their integrity.. Nor are thefe trials un- 
worthy of God; but aré, indeed, the very means he_,ufes to 
exercife, confirm and perfect our virtue. And trials might 
be propofed to the Son of God, with the fame general inten- 
tion as they are to the children of men: For though a Sony 
yet learned he obedience by the things which he fuffered. “To thefe 
general confiderations, we may add one, peculiar, to the pre 
fent cafe, in vindication of the divine conduct, wz. That 
the fcenes of this vifion, though probationary ia their nature, 
were principally defigned to reprefent the temptations of his 
future miniftry ; fuch as it could not be unworthy of God to 
place before his view, becaufe they were no other than what 
God faw fit actually to. appoint. They fprung from a divine 
conftitution, were the natural confequence of the humanity 
of Chrift, of the office and powers with which he was in- 
vefted by the Father, and the wife rules by which he was to 
conduct himfelf in the exercife of them. So that he was 
placed by God in thofe trying circumftances, which this vi- 
fion reprefented. Befides, as the beft ¢nds were to be an- 
fwered, (as we fhall endeavour to evince) by this predictiort 
and reprefentation of fuch future events as were to befall him, 
it muft be efteemed worthy to proceed from the Spirit, not 
of delufion, but of holinefs, truth and wifdom.” 


Having premifed thefe general obfervations, our Author 
now proceeds to examine the feveral fcenes of this prophetic 
vifion, in order to point out the peculiar intention of each, 
and to fhew, that though they might probably ferve as pre- 
{cnt trials, yet that they were directly and principally defign- 
ed as fymbolical predictions and reprefentations of the future 
difficulties of Chrift’s office and miniftry.—In the firft feéne, 
our Saviour was tempted to turn ftones into bread, to fatisfy 
his hunger: And this part of the vifiom, we are told, ve 
naturally conveyed this general inftruétion,-That Chrift, 
though the Son of God, was to ftruggle with the afflicting 
hardships of hunger and thirft, and all the other evils of hus 
manity, like the loweft of the fons of men: and that he was 
mever to exert his divine power for his own ee 
under 
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under the moft preffing difficulties, or for the fupply of his 
moft,urgent occafions ; but with refignation and faith to wait 
for the interpofition of God in his favour. 


' In the fecond fcene, Chrift was tempted to caft himfelf 
down from a wing of the Temple at Jerufalem; to fhew, 
that he was not to expofe his perfon to danger without necef- 
fity, from a confidence in the divine protection; and that he 
was to avoid an oftentatious difplay of his divine powers, 
without fuffering others to prefcribe to him, what miracles 
fhould be wrought for their conviction. 


In the third fcene, our Saviour was tempted with the offer 
of all the kingdoms of the world, and all their glory, to fall 
down and worfhip the Devil; to fhew, that he would be 
called upon, in confequence of the miftaken notions of his 
Countrymen, concerning the Mefliah’s kingdom, to profti- 
tute himfelf, with all his divine endowments, to the fervice 
of Satan, for the fake of worldly advancement, or in order 
to afcend the throne of Ifracl, and to fpread his conquefts 
over all the heathen nationss 


“© The Jewifh nation, fays our Author, expected their 
Meffiah to deliver it from the yoke of fervitude; to raife 
it to a pitch of grandeur, fuperior to what it had ever enjoy- 
ed under its greateft Monarchs ; and to extend its conquetts 
over all the heathen nations, to the very ends of the earth. 
As thefe were the expectations which the Jews entertained, 
fo they were very folicitous that Jefus fhould anfwer them, 
and would have done every thing in their power to promote 
the fuccefs of fuch an undertaking. ‘They even would have 
taken him by force, and made him a King. And it is cer- 
tain, that had his miraculous powers, which were wholly 
confecrated to the erecting the kingdom of God among men, 
been employed in paving his way to fecular honour, he might 
eafily have afcended the throne of the univerfe. How readi- 
ly would not only the Jews, but all other nations, have re- 
paired to the ftandard of a Prince, who by a miracle, by a 
word or filent volition only, could provide for his own armies, 
or deftroy thofe of his enemies; and under whom, therefore, 
they might hope for all the rewards, without the ufual toils 
and hazards of military atchievements ? How eafily might he, 
who commanded from a fifh that tribute he was to pay to 
the Temple, have enriched himfelf and his followers. with all 
the'treafures of the world? But this temptation did not at 
any time prevail over our Lord, notwithftanding the defire 
of honour, wealth and dominion, is' natural to every human 
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mind ; and however innocent in itfelf, is with greater diffi- 
culty than any other, fubjected to the controul of Reafon and 
Confcience ; and notwithftanding the offer of univerfal em- 
pire carries with it charms almoft irrefiftible, efpecially to 
noble and heroic minds, confcious of their fuperior wifdom 
and abilities, and an intention to employ that power to the 
true ends for which it is beftowed. If any thing can heighten 
the virtue of defpifing worldly greatnefs, when it comes in 
competition with our duty, it is the being praétifed in cir- 
cumftances of indigence, fuch as are infinitely beneath the 
rank to which our merit entitles us. And therefore, to re- 
fufe, as our Saviour did, the offers of grandeur and royalty, 
and univerfal empire, while he was more deftitute of the ac- 
commodations of life, than even the beafts of the field, or 
birds of the air, and was flruggling with poverty, reproach 
and perfecution, in the caufe of God; was the higheft act of 
Virtue that humanity could exhibit. 


<¢ Having endeavoured to fhew, by a diftin& examination 
of the feveral fcenes of this vifion, that each of them; while 
it contained the propofal of a prefent and urgent temptation, 
was a fymbolical predi€tidn and reprefentation of fuch trials 
as he was to undergo in the courfe of his future miniftry; 1 
would add, that the account which has been given of it in 
this latter view, will be confirmed by reflecting on the pecu- 
liar propriety of it in fuch a view, at this feafon. Chrift had 
very lately been confecrated to the high office of the Meffiah, 
by the baptifm of his illuftrious Fore-runner, and at the 
fame time invefted and confirmed in this office by a voice from 
Heaven, and amply qualified for it by an unlimited commu- 
nication of the Spirit of God; and he was juft going to en- 
ter upon the public execution of it. No fooner did the Spi- 
rit of God defcend upon him, than he felt the effects of his 
prefence and infpiration ; for he was borne away into the wil- 
dernefs, by a prophetic illumination of his mind, in a vifion, 
or fpiritual rapture. In this ftate he continued forty days and 
forty nights together; a divine power, during this whole 
{pace of time, both fupporting him without food, and pro- 
tecting him from the dangers of the wildernefs, (which was 
the place where he now was in perfon, as well as the fcene 
of his vifion.) Hereby he had an opportunity of preparing 
-himfelf for his miniftry, by the exercife of an extraordinary 
devotion, and of receiving new communications from God, 
particularly a revelation of the Chriftian dotrine, which he 
was now anointed by the Spirit to preach. When the forty days 
‘were expired, the vifion was clofed by a prediCtion and pre- 
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figuration of the trials he was to combat, in the execution 
of ‘that great office he was about to undertake. Now, what 
could be more wifely adapted to his circumftances, at this 
time, than fuch reprefentations? ‘he view given him of the 
temptations of his fucceeding miniftry, was highly proper to 
afford hit an opportunity of arming himfelf with refolution 
to encounter them; while the honours he had fo lately re4 
ceived, ferved to fupport him under the firft fhock of fuch dif- 
couraging profpects? And when could it be fo fit, to ftate 
the ends to which his miraculous power was to be applied, 
and the’ limits within which it was to be confined, as at the 
feafon when he was called forth to exert it? He had a power 
of performing all forts of miracles at pleafure, by a fovereign 
all-commanding word; but he was not to ufe it to gratify 
any feparate inclination, or promote any private intereft of 
his own; but was to act, on all occafions, in perfect cor- 
refpondence to the views, and in compliance with the will of 
his Father, Accordingly, he never undertook a fingle mi- 
racle from his own motion alone, without fome previous ad- 
drefs t6 God, and without an immediate warrant and direction 
from him. And laftly, fince at this time he was declared to 
be the Meffiah, to whom the antient prophecies had promifed 
a power and dominion, boundlefs both in extent and durati- 
on; which the Jews univerfally imagined would have been 
eftablifhed in this world, upon the ruins of all the kingdoms 
of it: how neceflary was it to explain the true nature of that 
difpenfation or kingdom he was going to ere&t? The king- 
dom of the Meffiah could not be of this world, but muft be 
of a fuperior kind ; fince he was to rife to the pofleffion of 
it by a contempt of earthly grandeur, by a fuperiority to eve- 
ry thing which the world either admires or dreads. On the 
whole then, it appears, that this vifion contained a plan of 
Chrift’s future miniftry ; fince he paffed through all the fcenes 
which it reprefents, and conftantly acted upon the maxims 
here eftablifhed: and that the argument drawn from the cor- 
refpondence between this vilion and the fubfequent miniftry 
of Chrift, to fhew that the former was a defigned reprefenta- 
tion of the latter, is much confirmed by the feafon of this 
vifion, which was juft when the plan on which it was form- 
ed was going to be carried into execution.” 


Our Author concludes his Enquiry with the three follow- 
ing obfervations: ‘The account given of Chrift’s Temptation, 
hie tells us, obviates all. the objections made to the common 
igterpretation, and juitifies the wifdom of God in this dif- 
penfation.;+-it exalts the charaéter of Chrift, and confirms 
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our faith in his divine miffion ;—it affords ample confola- 
tion and inftruction to his, difciples, under thefe manifold 
and great temptations, with which they may be called out 
to flruggle. 





A Diétionary, French and Englifh: Containing the Signification 
of Words, with their different Ufes ; the Terms of Arts, Sci- 
ences, and Trades; the Conftruétions, Forms of Speech, Idioms, 
and Proverbs, ufed in both Languages. The whole extratted 
from the beft Writers. By Lewis Chambaud. Fol. 11. 16s 
Millar. ' 


HE French language is now become fo fafhionable, 
tb and the ftudy of it fo eflential a part, indeed, of ali- 
beral education in this country, that we are obliged to Mr, 
Chambaud for the great pains he has taken to affiit us in ac~ 
quiring the knowlege of it. The feveral pieces he has laid 
before the Public with this view,. fhew how well he is qua- 
lified for the tafk he has undertaken ;' and the work now be- 
fore us will abundantly juftify the favourable opinion which 
has, in, general, been entertained of his abilities, 


Thofe who have been accuftomed to confult Mr. Boyer’s 
Dictionary, cannot be fuppofed to be unacquainted with its 
numberlefs errors and defects. Mr. Chambaud, in his pre- 
face, charges him with giving falfe genders, falfe conftruc- 
tions, forged expreffions, barbarous phrafes, both in French 
and Englifh, ridiculous and impertinent reflections, &c. and 
this charge is fupported by abundance of proofs, which Mr, 
Chambaud might have faved himfelf the trouble of inferting, 
as they muft be obvious to every attentive Reader, who has 
any tolerable acquaintance with the French language. 


It is no fmall recommendation of our Author’s work, that 
the difpofition of it is more natural, clear, and judicious, 
than that of the generality of works.of this kind. We fhall 
give our Readers an account of it in his own words. 


<¢ Every article, or word, (fays he) is divided into as ma- 
ny paragraphs as it hath different fignifications; and thefe 
are {fet down in the fame analogous order, as they are natu- 
rally derived one from the other, or from the primary figni- 
fication, This firft is printed in large capitals, and: the.o- 
thers in fmall. When this order is not obvious, thofe figni- 
fications are placed firft, which are of amore extenfiye ufe; 
to 
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to avoid lofing time, about a very difficult, and fometimes 
metaphyfical difquifition, which would be of no fervice to 
the Reader. Sometimes.the feveral fenfes of the word are 
comprehended in one article, as at the words, baluftrade, bal- 
lufire, critique, where no great matter can be faid of them; 
and efpecially when they are rendered by one and the fame 
Englifh expreffion ; and this merely in order to fave paper, 
and leffen the fize of the volume. 


«¢ Each paragraph comprehends every thing that is necef- 
fary to be known of the word, confidered in fuch particular 
fignification. Firft, the proper fenfe of the word is explain- 
ed, either in fynonymous terms or nearly fo, (for there are 
not, perhaps, two words exactly fynonymous in a language, ) 
or by a fhort but clear definition. This is not the leaft va- 
luable part of the work, fince, in learning the words of the 
language, the young Student will, at the fame time, become 
acquainted with the things themfelves, and their differences ; 
which is the bafis and foundation of human knowlege. Then 
comes the figurative fenfe; the diftinguifhing of which is fo 
much the more neceflary, that fome words are never ufed in, 
the proper fenfe; as thefe French words, azguilloner, aveugle- 
ment, captiver, écumer, pileur, rompement, rojétte, and the Eng- 
lifh word, ardour. Afterwards are fet down the phrafes, idi- 
oms, and remarkable turns of expreffion ; the proverbs; the 
forms of fpeech peculiar to common converfation ; thofe 
which are vulgar, mean, and ufed only by the lower fort of 
people; thofe which are appropriated to Poetry, or conftitute 
the oratorial, lofty and fublime ftile ; the ludicrous expreffions 
and phrafes of humour, joke and irony, and thofe which are 
only of the hudibraftic or burlefque ftyle; and laftly the ob- 
folete words: all which ftyles, and circumftances of the Ian- 
cuage, are diftinguifhed by particulat marks. 


‘* Terms of art, fcience, and manufacture, and the pro- 
per names of countries and nations, and of the moft remark- 
able places and perfons, which differ from the Englifh ap- 
pellations, will be found in this Dictionary. Artifts and 
Tradefmen have their particular idioms. Many a Gentleman 
wil] be glad to undesftand their terms, who hath occafion to 
difcourfe with them concerning their bufinefs, For want of 
that knowlege, he may be at a Jofs how to exprefs his own 
meaning, or to underftand theirs. 


“¢ ‘There are fome antiquated French Writers, as Brantéme, 
Montagne, Rabelais, &c, who are neverthelefs ftill: read ; 
and fome others more modern, as Scarron, La Fontaine, 

Roufleau, 
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Roufleau, &c. and Voltaire, ftill living, whofe works may 
probably be read when the French Monarchy is no more, 
It is a matter of aftonifhment, that the delightful language 
of La Fontaine, and his humourous expreffions, which Vol- 
taire hath fo ingenioufly revived in his late works of humour, 
are found in no French Diétionary, not even in the volumi- 
nous Trévoux, fo replete with trafh, both unneceflary and 
unentertaining. Therefore, to the obfolete words, and words 
of humour, and of the burlefque ftyle, I have given a place 
in this work: and as the obfolete werds are ufed ftill, for 
the moft part, in joke and burlefque, they have here the fame 
mark. 


«¢ Such is, in general, the plan of this Dictionary, which 
hath been firft fubmitted to, and approved by Gentlemen of 
the moft diftinguifhed abilities, and fome of the greateft ma- 
{ters of polite learning; particularly my two worthy friends, 
the late Rev. Mr. Young, and Dr. Ward.” 


In regard to Orthography, Mr. Chambaud takes analogy, 
and the conftant practice of the beft Writers, for his guides. 
He obferves, very juftly, that the French Academy has no 
uniformity in its orthography. In their Dictionary, he tells 
us, they write auteur and autheur, autorité and authorité, bale 
and balle, blafon and blazon, clous and cloux, cogner and coig- 
ner, échalas and échalats, entre eux and entr’ eux, cuiller and 
cuillier, aiguille and eguille for aiguille, bled and ble, and in the 
plural beds and blez, fol and fou, verd and vert, &c.—They 
affect to keep in the plural of nouns in ant and ent, the final 
t of the fingular, contrary to the general practice of. good 
Writers ; and fpell all plurals of nouns in ¢ with z, .inftead 
of s, contrary to the practice of all good Writers likewife, 
who make s the characteriftical letter of the plurals of nouns, 
and confine z to the fecond perfons plural of verbs. 


Mr. Chambaud marks not only the genders of nouns, but 
likewife their plurals, when they are irregular ; the feminine 
gender of the adjectives; all the irregularities of the tenfes 
and perfons of verbs, with their conftruétions or regimens. 
—What he fays in regard to accents will not be difagreeable 
to the ingenious Reader: we fhall give it in his own words. 


“¢ The tone of words is not the proper object of accents 
in our language ; their office is not to mark the raifing or 
{inking of the voice on fyllables: They were at firft intro- 
duced only to afcertain the pronounciation of our e’s. Our 
Forefathers, furprized to fee different founds reprefented: by 
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the fame fign, bethought themfelves: of remedying that, dif- 
osder, by adopting the accents which the Greeks and the 
Latins had inftituted, though for a different purpofe. . This 
practice, had it been carefully obferved, would have effectual- 
ly fupplied the want of other figns : but it was no fooner e- 
fhablithed, than it was almoft entirely laid afide, through the 
negligence of Printers and Authors. It hath, however, been 
infenfibly re-eftablifhed, and even perfected. A perpendi- 
cular accent hath moreover been introduced for fome years, 
to mark the intermediate ¢, that e which hath a middle found 
between the fonorous e and that which is moft fonorous: So 
that as thefe accents characterife our e's, fo they are more 
effential to them than the points over our 7’s, of which I know 
not the ufe. 


** And indeed, the ¢ is either guttural, or mute, or acute, 
or grave, or circumflex, or intermediate, or nafal. There 
can be no poffibility of miftaking the ¢ guttural or mute in 
reading, if the others are accented; and a few obfervations 
will fufficiently enable us to diftinguifh the mute e from the 
guttural. ‘The whole difficulty lies in being acquainted with 
the others, fo as to pronounce them according to their 
powers: now the accents entirely remove this difficulty. The 
¢ which is called fermé, is marked with an acute accent : 
the e called ouvert, is (according to the Authors of thefe de- 
nominations) either fimply open, or moft open, or keeps the 
mean between thofe two founds. If it is fimply open, it is 
marked with the grave accent. as in tres, apres, pere, mere ; 
af moft open, it takes the circumflex, as in béte, gréle, méme, 
péche, tempéte: and the intermediate ¢ is marked with the 
perpendicular accent, as in régle, fidele, fleche, améene. As 
this fame: accent ferves likewife to diftinguifh, without con- 
fufion, the true nafal ¢, from that which hath only the found 
of nafal a, one can no longer miftake the pronounciation of. 
the following words, bin, rién, fouticn, je viins, il tint, pru- 
dent, en tidrement, orient, patient, ‘Ke. ger is not pronounced in 
ligt as in berger. As the termination eve is pronouced quite 
differently in thefe three words, fete, Genevieve, Genéve, fo 
the aceent determines their true pronounciation. ‘The acute 
accent on the penultima of different fhews it to be an ad- 
jective, and the grave (different) to be a verb. . The fame 
rule holds good, with refpect to précédent adjective, and pré- 
cedent verb; and many other like words, which cannot be 
diftinguthed in writing, otherwife than by the.accent. The 


i “and perpendicular accents fhew moreover that the e fol- 


wing or preceding them is mute. They indicate allo, iyt 
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ia the words, maniere, fiél, titrs, muét, &c. the vowel that 
precedes the ¢ forms with it a proper diphthong, and not aa 
improper one, as happens very frequently in the Englith. 


<¢ Cuftom hath not yet authorifed our fixing the acute ac- 
cent to the ¢ of articles and pronouns, or to the laft fyllable 
of the infinitive, and nouns ending in er, as les, mes, fes, 
parler, danger. It would be certainly more uniform to mark 
all thefe e’s with the accent that determines their pronounci- 
ation: but after all, the omiffion of the accent on thele oc- 
cafions, where the eyes are not accuftomed to fee it, can 
produce no great inconveniency, if it is not omitted on the | 
others. The circumflex is employed in this performance ac- 
‘cording to its true ufe and deftination, which is to indicate a 
long fyllable. Therefore, it is.fet over not only the long ¢’s, 
but alfo over the other vowels, as in the words dme, ile, a- 
bime, cite, cate, les autres, nos, dos, hire, ils piérent; as like- 
wife over thefe improper dipthongs, chaine, reine, haine, if 
fait, whofe. pronounciation is thereby diftinguifhed from the 
fame fyllables, when this improper diphthong is fhort, as in 
the following words, /aine, peine, une plaine, élle éft pleine, fon- 
taine, il a fait, Céft un fart.” 





Mr. Chambaud concludes his preface in the following man- 
| ner :—** I would not be underftood, fays he, as if I thought 
this performance perfect, or indced as good as it can poffibly 
be. No body knows better than myfelf its imperfections. 
Time and labour only can bring works of this nature to that 
perfection of which they are fufceptible. But fuch as it is, 
I prefume it will not be found unworthy of public notice, 
fince it is the only French and Englifh Dictionary extant that 
can lay claim to pardon. In the mean time, [I fhall exert f 
the moft unwearied application to improve this work; and 
upon the fame plan, make a Dictionary, Englifh and French, 
if my prefent endeavour meets with encouragement.” 


i ee 
; . 





As Mr. Chambaud appears to us to be well qualified 
for a work of this kind, we fincerely wifh he may meet with 
that encouragement.from the Public which he deferves, 
His defign is certainly an ufeful one; and though the Wri- 
ters of Dictionaries are, generally, looked upon as mere 
Drudges in Literature, yet, in our opinion, they are juftly | 
entitled to a more honourable rank in'the Republic of Let- 
ters than has hitherto been afligned them. R 
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A Poetical Paraphrafe on Part of the Book of Isatan. By 
William Langhorne, M. A. Rector of Hawkinge, and 
Minifter of Foikfione in Kent. 4to. 2s. 6d. Griffiths, 


HE chapters omitted in this paraphafe, are chiefly the 
_. hiftorical, with a few of the prophetic and admonitory, 
befides which, the Poet fometimes omits feveral .verfes of 
thofe chapters, which he has paraphrafed. In thefe omiffions, 
we think, he has been judicious, and perhaps he might have 
made fome others, without expofing his work to any jult re- 
prchenfion on that fcore, in our day. For as moft, or per- 
haps all thefe prophecies, if we except that fuppofed by fome 
to refer to the final cataftrophe of our fyftem, have been long 
fince fulfilled, the repetition of them to the Chriftian world 
feems no farther interefting now, than as their certain com+ 
pletion, being confirmed by prophane hiftory, feryes to cor- 
roborate the great advent of the Meffiah, 


This extraordinary event indeed, this promulgation of a 
more fpiritual and lefs ceremonial religion, is fo ftrongly pre- 
di&ed, fo clearly prefigured, by this evangelical Prophet, with 
whom, in this point, all the reft concur, though generally 
in a manner more concife, and lefs particularly marked; that 
the denial of Chrift’s coming, by thofe Rabbis, who tho- 
roughly underftand the Jewith Prophets, is the more furpri- 
fing. Perhaps indeed, nothing has fo effe€tually contributed 
to this, humanly fpeaking, as thofe grofs corruptions, and 
that degree of idolatry, which the Romifh Church has intro- 
duced into, and grafted upon, the divine, pure, plain and 
honeft gofpel of Jefus Chrift. This bas manifeftly reduced 
them, in fuch Bibles as may ‘here and there, perhaps, under 
fome regulations, be permitted to the Laity, to omit. that 
commandment in the Decalogue, which exprefsly forbids the 
worfhiping any image or likenefs whatfoever.- go barefaced 
# mutilation of the Scripture became neceflary to qualify that 
ftupid idolatry, which is fo extremely grofs in the moft'bi- 
gotted countries of that religion, that if St. Paul-was to re- 
turn to earth, he would need all his illumination to difcover 
its fpringing from that Chriftianity which he profeffed and 
taught ; notwithftanding-he has informed us of the errors’ of 
fome in his own time, who had * commanded to abftain from 
‘ mariying, and from meats which God had’commanded to-be 
* recgived with thankfulnefs.* In fa&t, it feetns' highly pro- 
bable, that this fingle article of falfe worfhip, fo evident to 
the Jews on the Continent, (whofe Anceftors had been fo 
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sropenfe to, and were fo {trongly cautioned againft Idolatry, ) 
was fufficient to defeat the purpofe of that univerfal collec- 
tion of the principal Jews, who were affembled in Hungary, 
about the middle of the former century, at the inftance of 
feveral of their moft learned Rabbis, to deliberate, Whether 
the Meffiah, they had fo long expected, was not already 
come. But, on a fuppofition, that the avowed worfhip and 
practices of that Church, its ordinances, inquifition, &c. &c. 
were the inftitutions of Chrift, they very confiftently fuppo- 
fed, none could have been fent by the God of Abraham, 
who forbad Idolatry, to warrant and eftablith it. 





But this digreffion, however naturally connected with the 
fubject, has detained us longer than we intended from our 
Paraphraft, who feems, on the whole, very decently qualified 
for the province he aflumes. His pbfervations on the differ- 
ent extent and connections of fome of the chapters in the 
original, from thofe in our Tranflation, and other cirfum- 
ftances occuring in his notes, neceflarily imply ‘his acquaint- 
ance with the Hebrew text, and with antient and prophane, 
as well as ecclefiaftical hiftory. His former Paraphrafe on 
Jos, and fome other agreeable performances, have fufficiently 
proved the general elegance of his diction, and the fluency 
of his numbers. Neverthelefs, we fhall feleé& a paflage or 
two, as repeated evidences of them. 


Mr. Langhorne obferves, previous to his paraphrafe of the 
13th chapter, that the fall of Babylon, which Was taken by 
Cyrus 538 years before Chrilt, was predicted by Ifaiah above 
200 years before it happened. The expreffion is properly e- 
levated here, and the verfification harmonious. See page 18. 
But the-privileges of the Meffiah’s reign appear ftill more po- 
etical, and are ftill more interefting, : 


See the dry folitude, the ruffet plain, : row 
The {picy-bofom'd blooms of Carmel gain! 


Say, vie your barren hills, your dreary dales, 
, With Lebanon’s fair groves, with Shgron’s vales.?> 


Joy cloaths our rugged wilds with fudden greens, 
The Kine of Glory chears our thirfty fcenes ; 
Mid wond’rous acts of pow’r, this change difplays, 
Disease, fell Fary! fizes our happy ways. 

The paralytic hand, the wither’d knee, 
Warm and exulting in his praifes, fee ! 
Celeftial Fait each fearful heart infpires, 
In Trutun’s fair combat, with refiftlefs fires. 

- ‘The blind, in raprrous light, theif God adore ; 
Aad the deaf ear attends his heav’nly lore ! 
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The lame: in frefh’ning vigour bound along ; 
The dumb in tranfport try the trembling tongue. 
New from our rocks in concert flows the ftream, 
And with unwonted rays our fummits gleam : 
And where, in gloomy brakes, the Dragon lay, 
Freth {miling verdure hails the genial day. 
Where erft bewilder’d Mortals wont to moan, 

A hallow’d path to happinefs is fhown. 

The man of knowledge plain, but heart fincere, 
Swift climbs, and fees the crown of Glory near. 
Here growls no wolf, no baleful ferpents hifs ; 
Fearlefs and fafe, the Juft advance to Blifs. 

A fav’ring veil the great RepeemMeEr fpreads 
O’er his. obedient fons’ impaffive heads. 

Ethereal ftrains are fung by Spirits kind, 

And diadems of Grace their temples bind. 

On radjant wings immortal Pleasure foars, 
And envious Sorrow flies to diftant fhores. 


The 44th chapter of Ifaiah names Cyrus exprefsly, above 
one hundred years before his birth, as the Reftorer of the 
Temple. 
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That Gop, who ftretch'd the ftarry Heav’ns alone, 
Who made this globe the footftool of his throne ; 
Who brings to light each dark Diviner’s lies, 

Who blafts the well-laid purpofe of the Wife ; 
Who the true Spirit on his Prophets pours, 

Who comfort {peaks to Salem’s trembling tow’rs ; 
Who faith, * Ye billows, at my mandate fly; 


' Be bare, ye channels; and, ye floods, be dry. 


That Goo to mighty {way great Cyrus calls, 

By whom fhall rife reviving Sion’s walls ; 

By the kind influence of whofe happy care 

Once more fhall flourifh this bleft Houfe of Prayer. 


Thus the great Kinc of Heav’n to Cyrus fpeaks, 
‘* Thy arm, by Me impower’d, the nations breaks. 
On thy fierce foes I bring the vengeful day, 
And {mooth before thy face each rugged way. 
To thy dread hofts I ope the brazen gate ; 
Strong bars of iron feel the hand of Fare. 
I give thee flaming treafures of the mine, 
Bright ftores, amafs’d by wealthy Kings, are thine: 
+ ah thy very name———Hence, Cyrus, know, 
e the fole Gop ; and grace to Ifrael fhow. 
Thro’ all th’ expanfe of {pace I reign alone, 
By Me fubfifts thy delegated throne. 





* Craus turned great part of the Euphrates into canals dug for that purpofe, 
and marghed up its chanel iato the heart of Babylon, | 
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Far as the glories of thy ftandard fly,’ : 
The world fhall learn to rev’rence the Moft High: 
I form fair Light; bid Darkne/s mount her car ; 
Give charms to Peace; or wake the woes of War, 
Ye fav’ring Heav'ns, with ftreams of Mercy flow! 
On Earth's confenting plain let Fufice grow! 
Woe to the man who ftrives with Pow'r divine: 
Shall the weak fon defpife his father’s line? 

Let painted clay with painted clay contend, 

But ne’er the Artift’s efforts boaft te mend, 


a 


Notwithftanding we imagine thefe citations will fuffia 
ciently defend this Writer’s poetical reputation, we acknow- 
lege, that on reading the Paraphrafe throughout, we encoun- 
tered fomething like a frequent Languor in it; and not fel- 
dom fuppofed the Prophet fuperior to the Poet. We withed 
now and then, for more of the correfpondent Spiritus ac vis, 
than we difcovered; and which, on fuch a fubject, we think, 
fhould be indulged into the furor entheus, the very entbufiafm 
of Poetry. The verfification alfo, which is generally fmeoth 
and harmonious, appeared fometimes too {weet and mégnoto- 
nous, too little diverfified for the variety of occuring images. 
Perhaps, it may be thought fevere to fignify thefe objeétions 
to an Author, who confefles, in a note, page gth, ** He is 
fenfible every transfufion (Pope’s beautiful Eclogue not ex- 
cepted) falls fhort of the {pirit of the great original.” Could 
this, however, be a good reafon for making a transfufion 
ftill inferior to Pope’s? which, we apprehend, will be the 
judgment of thofe Connoifleurs who fhall compare:our firft 
citation from this Paraphrafe with that Eclogue. Had our 
Poet chofe to concenter his powers on this occafion, by em- 
ploying them on a few felect and elevated parts of the origi- 
nal, rather than to diverge and extenuate them through- 
out two thoufand lines, in which a laffitude, as it were, of 
genius might naturally enfue, poffibly he might have acquit- 
ted himfelf more to the Public fatisfaction, and, upon a very 
intimate confideration of the cafe, even to hisown. But, 
however this might have happened, as we are certain this 
learned and ingenious Gentleman enterprized this Paraphrafe 
with a very laudable view, we fhall be content, if the poeti- 


cal world fhall judge our opinion in this refpect, much mare. 


erroneous, than they fhall judge the performance defective. 
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A Hymn to Hope. ‘By the Reverend John Langhorne. 
4to. 6d. Griffiths. 


Y whatever accident we had overlooked this fmall, but 
truly pretty performance, for a few mont#s paft, our in- 
advertence was certainly not occafioned by any want of 
merit in the Poem; as it is replete with a genuine poetical 
{pirit, warbled out in happy natural expreffion. It may be 
termed an irregular Ode, as the length of the different ftan- 
za are various and arbitrary ; though, if we except the firft, 
the rhymes and meafure of two fucceffive lines correfpond 
throughout the whole piece. Neverthelefs, wherever a dif- 
ferent image requires a diverfity of paufe or numbers, they 
are fo artfully varied, as to avoid that monotony, which 
becomes tirefome and fating, however melodious tn itfelf, to 
a delicate judicious ear. 


The firft, the fhort introdu€tory ftanza, which is. fweetly 
melancholy and thoughtful, arid happily repeated, in the man- 
ner of a Roundelay, as the conelufion or chorus of the 
Hymn, reminds us of Mr. Pope’s expreffion, in the Effay on 
Mon, of ‘* Hope’s being lengthened into Faith, and filling 
up the mind ;” though the fentiment is rather extended here . 
beyond Faith into Certainty and Fruition. 


Sun of the Soul! whofe chearful ray 
Darts o’er this gloom of Life a {mile ; 

Sweet Hore, yet farther gild my way, 

_ Yet light my weary fteps a while, 
Till thy fair lamp difiolve in endlefs day. 
- The telefcope, which Mr. Langhorne provides for the pio- 
etical Power he addrefles, is a well-chofen fymbol, as her en- 
joyments are characteriftically in profpect, not prefent; ef 
pecially; if we except the prefent degree of joy that may be 
fuppofed to refult from rapturous expectation. Amidft his 
melancholy complaint of the Jong abfence of this his guondam 
early Patronefs ; and after his fearching for her among the 
ambitious, the enamoured, the covetous, &c. he gives us, 
in the eighth and ninth ftanzas; the following folitary images 
of a devout Hermit, and a fhipwrecked Sailor, on an un- 
peopled coaft, accompanied only by Horr, which are very 
happily conceived, and delineated with a proper variety of 
expreffion and of numbers; and thence may ferve as a juft 
fpecimen of this truly poetical Ode, containing about 150 
lines. ' 
Or doft Thou more delight to dwelf 
With Sirence, in the Hermit’s cell; 
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"to teach Devorion’s flame to rife, 
And wing her vefpers to the fkies ; 
To urge, with ftill returning care, 
The holy violence of Prayer; 
¥n rapt’rous vifions to difplay 
The realms of everlafting day, 
And {natch fiom Time the golden key 
‘That opens all Eternity ? 


Perchance, on fome unpeopled fhore, 
Whofe wild rocks bound the ocean’s roar, 
Thy foothing {mile, in defarts drear, 

A lonely Mariner may chear, 

Who bravely holds his feeble breath, 
Attack’d by Famine, Patn, and DeaTu, 
With Thee, he bears each tedious day, 
Along the dreary beach to ftray ; 

Whence their wide way, his toil’d eyes ftrain, 
O’er the blue bofom of the main ; 

And meet, where diftant furges rave, 

A‘ white fail in each foaming wave. 


The ingenious Author of this Hymn, is brother to the 
Author of the foregoing article. K 





Lhe Theory of Evidence. 8vo. 28. 6d. Richardfon, Xc. 


HIS is an ingenious attempt to explain the reafons, 
why fome particular kinds of Evidence are admitted, 
‘and others rejected, in Courts of Law. If fome plan of this 
nature was purfued, throughout the various fubjects relative 
to Jurifprudence, it would greatly facilitate the ftudy of the 
Law. For in its prefent confufed and abftrufe ftate, a young 
Student may toil through folio after folio, and have the mor 
tification to find, that inftead of having filled his head with 
ufeful treafure, he has only ftored up unprofitable lumber. 
Unlefs we are capable of difcovering the reafons on which 
the refolutions of Law are founded, what we read will fel- 
dom make any effectual impreffion on the mind ; or, if it is 
retained, it will yield but a.very unfatisfactory and fallacious 
knowlege: for there are many points of pradtice, that feem 
totally repugnant to natural Reafon, which Theory alone can 
explain and reconcile; and to difcover the rationale in the 
Science, in many cafes, requires more than ordinary fagaci- 
ty and application. But after all, there may be reafotis per- 
haps, why thefe difficulties fhould not be made eafy to com- 
mon capacities. Without any farther difcuffion of this point 
however, we fhall prefent our Readers with a fhort fpecimen 
of our Author’s manner of treating his fubje€t; for which 
purpofe, we fhall felect his obfervations on Statute Evidence. 
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#52 The Theory of Evidence. 


A general a&t, he obferves, need not be pleaded ; @ parti- 
cular or private aét muft be pleaded, or given in evidence. 


<¢ On an attaint, a particular aét of Parliament cannot be 
eiven in evidence to the grand Jury, which was not given in 
evidence to the petit Jury: for fince, on the attaint the for- 
mer verdict is called in queftion, and the Jury is to be pu- 
nifhed for the iniquity of that verdict, it follows, of confe- 
quence, that no more evidence can be given, than was offer- 
ed to the petit Jury ; for they could not make any difcern- 
ment but upon the evidence, and, therefore, ought not to 
be called in queftion upon different evidence. 


But a genera} ftatute may be offered in evidence to the 
grand Jury. upon an attaint, though it was not offered in evi- 
dence to the petit Jury; becaufe, of a general law, — 
perfon who lives under it is fuppofed to take notice; and, 
by confequence, the firft Jury, in their decifion, were obli- 
ged to underftand it, otherwife they ought to have: referred 
it back to the decifion of the court ; for when the Jury take 
upon them to judge of the whole matter, they do, at their 
peril, take upon themfelves the underftanding of the law: 
and if the petit Jury have judged, without being apprized of 
the general law of the kingdom, as they ought to be, yet they 
may neverthelefs be offered tothe grand Jury, who may be 
made fenfible of fuch general Jaws, on which their judgment 
muft be founded. .... There are fome cafes, however, in 
which both public and private ftatutes ought to be pleaded ; 
and that is, where they make void any legal folemnities ; for 
in this cafe, the conftruction of the law is, not that the fo- 
Jemn contracts fhall be deemed perfect nullities, but that they 
are voidable by the parties prejudiced by fuch contraéts: and 
one reafon of this conftruction arifes from this rule in ex- 


pounding ftatutes, viz. Quifquis potef? renunciare juri pro 


fe introduéio. But if fuch contracts were conftrued to be 


perfect nullities, that rule muft be laid afide, and the party 
muft receive benefit by the law, whether he would or not: 
and therefore, fuch aéts of Parliament muft be pleaded, that 
the party may appear to take the benefit of them. Another 
reafon of this conftruction is, becaufe what fhall conftitute 
the folemnities of a contract is matter of law; and fo it is 
matter of law, how thefe folemnitics ought to be defeated 
and deftroyed : and inafmuch as it is matter of law by what 
folemnities a contract is to be conftituted, therefore, when 
any action is founded upon any folemn contraé, that contract 
ought to be preferred to the Court. Now, it were prepofte- 
rous that the law fhould require the contract to be offered to 
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the court, that it may appear to be legally made; and that it 
fhould not require it to be offered to the court, how it is de- 
feated. Both certainly muft be determined by the fame judi- 
cature. 


Therefore, the a&t of Eliz. touching ufurious contraés, 
, though a general law, cannot be given in evidence on the 
general iffue, but it ought to be pleaded.” 


There are, in the courfe of this Treatife, many acute te- 
marks, and fatisfa¢tory explanations of the grounds of the 
law, in points of evidence. But as this is a topic of a very 
dry and uninterefting nature, to the generality of our Rea- 
ders, we cannot afford more room to this article; but refer 
the Curious; whom the fubject concerns, to the Trreatife it- 
felf, from whence they will reap pleafure and profit to repay 
their attention: and we recommend the reading of Gilbert 
on the Law of Evidence, together with this Diilertation on 


the Theory. 
R-d 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For AU GUS T 1761. 





PoLITICAL. 


Art. 1. 4 Deteétion of the falfe Reafons and Faéts, contained 
in the five Letters, entitled, Reafons for keeping Guadaloupe 
at a Peace, preferable to Canada, from a Gentleman at Gua- 


daloupe to his Friend in London. In which the Advantages of 


both Conquefts are fairly and impartially flated and compared. 
By a Member of Parliament. 8vo. 1s, 6d. Hope. 


“HE ftyle of this pamphlet is fpirited, and the reafoning, in ge- 
neral, clofe and cogent. In anfwer tothe objection, that our 
property in the Sugar Iflands is a great deal too little, this Writer 
anfwers, That there can be no profpect of a deficiency in fugars, nor 
any reafon to fuppofe we have too few Sugar Iflands, when all who 
underftand any thing of the nature of the foil and climate for the 
cultivation of fugars, and of the extent, fituation and condition of 
Jamaica, will allow, that Jamaica om/y is capable of fupplying not 
only Britain and her dominions, but ail Europe, with fugars of her 
own growth. 

He admits, that fugar is become a greater neceffary of life thar 
fur ; but, he adds, it does not neceffarily follow, that the territory, 
where fugar grows, is, .for that reafon only, preferable to the terri- 
tory where the fur grows, The former may be fuperfluous, ang ti 
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terfere with the real intereft of the fugar trade, fo far as to preterit 
its cultivation. ‘The latter may be improveable to a variety of ufes, 
and produce many things, which, in courfe of time, fhall be found 
neceflary to mankind, and ferve many other purpofes of profit and 
fecurity, unto which a Sugar Ifland, by its fituation, cannot pre- 
SNES 2.4. 0:0 We are able, he continues, to fupply every demand of 
fugar without Guadaloupe; we are hot able to carry on the fur trade; 
to advantage, except we can keep Canada; therefore, Canada is 
prefetable to Guadaloupe, fhould one of thofe territories be yielded 
to the enemy, efpecially, if we take into odr argument, the /ocal 
Security our plantations will enjoy from that acquifition. 

With refpe& to the notion, that i/and colonies are pteferable to 
thofe on a continent; he obferves, that, on a European continent; 
where no colony can be fought nor fettled, without invading the 
undoubted right and property of another Potentate, who, by the 
law of nations, has an exclufive right, i/and colonies would be much 
preferable in the option of an ifland power, becaufe the lefs connec- 
tion an ifland ftate has with the affairs of the continent, divided in- 
to feveral powerful nations, the better. But, he adds, the cafe is 
widely different, where a colony is to be maintained amidit enemies, 
as powerful as ourfelves, and where the whole continent is in our 
power ; which mutt be the faét, fhould England keep poffeffion of 
her conquefts in Canada, &c. for then, he concludes, fhe would 
have no European power to contend with in North America. 

Concerning the danger of a revolt in thofe parts, he remarks; 
that hitherto all the revolts in the world have proceeded from idl:- 
nefs, ignorance, poverty, and arbitrary power. Employment, fays 
he, keeps the giddy multitude in order; they find no time for plot- 
ting, and feel no want. Propetty keeps the rich in awe; who are ~ 
always injured by civil commotions. ‘Therefore, the richer, the po- 
liter, and the more induftrious, our brethren grow in North Ame- 
rica, they may be expected to entertain more exalted notions of gra- 
titude and loyalty to their King and mother country. As this has 
been a queftion of late much agitated, we fhall only add, that the 
confideration of local fecurity only, is, in our opinion, fufficient to 
give Canada a preference over Guadaloupe. R-a 


Art. 2. 4 candid Anfwer to a Pamphlet called, Reafons for keep- 
ing Guadaloupe at a Peace, preferable to Canada, explained in 
frve Letters from @ Gentleman in Guadaloupe to his Friend in 
London ; in a letter to the Author. 8vo. 6d. Hope. 


Weak, trite, and frivolous. R-d 


MIscELLANEOUS. 


Art. 3. Confpecius Originum Typographicarum a Meermanno 
proxime in Lucem edendarum. In ufum Amicorum Typis De- 


feriptus. 8vo. 


This is a Treatife, written for the ufe of the Author's friends, 
concerning the invention of Printing. He very accurately di+ 
ftinguifhes 
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finguifhes between what he calls the Tabellaris Inpreffio, and the 
Verjatilis: and he has, with great labour, learning and ingenuity, 
endeavoured to determine the claims of the different pretenders 
to the invention cf this moft ufeful of all arts. Our Readers will 
find a treatife on this fabje@, among the foreign. articles ig the 
XVIIth- volume of our Review, written by one Fourniér, a Fiench- 
man, of which this Writér takes notice: and though the enquiry is 
rather matter of curiofity than ufe, yet we fhould gladly abridge 
what is here advanced ; ee as Our limits will mot now allow us, we 
refer the Reader tothapamphlet itfelf: which though net to be fold, 
may be feen at Mr. Walcox’s in the Strand. . R-a 


Art.4. Canpip&. Part Second. Tranflated from the French 
of M. de Voltaire.‘ 12m0. 18.64. Becket. 


We intended, and in fome meafure promifed, a pretty full ac- 
count of this diverting performance ;. but reflecting on the ill ten- 
dency, of. the Author’s ridicuie of that falutary principle, which 
holds that all is for the bef, we think it moft prudent to- let the 
work fink into that oblivion, which, fooner or later, will {wallow 
up all x/éle/s productions, calculated only to furnifh amufement for 
the prefent hour ;—and that perhaps, at the expence of fome great-. 
er good. 


Art. 5. The American Gazetteer: containing a diftiné? Account 
of all the Parts of the New World.  Illuftrated with Maps. 
y2mo. 3vols. gs. Millar, &c. 


The fcheme of Eachard’s and Salmon’s Gazetteers having been ap- 
proved by the Public, the materials afforded by the feveral books 
rélating to America, and the Wef- Indies, (which the Author has for- 
got to méntion in his title-page,) are here thrown into that form: 
which is ufeful enough for the ready finding any. particular place ; 
but we obferve no new particulars in this compilation. 


Art. 6. Thoughts on the Coronation of bis prefent Majefly King 
George the Third: Or, Reafons offered againf confining the 
Proceffion to the ufual Track, and pointing out others more com- 
modious and proper. To which are prefixed, a Plan of the 
different Paths recommended, with the Parts adjacent, and a 
Sketch of the Proceffion. Moft humbly fubmitted to Confidera- 
tion. Fol. 1s.6d. Bathoe, &c. 


As the exhibition of all the fine folk, who attend the proceffion 
at the coronation of a new King, is frequently productive of many 
ill confequences, from the eager curiofity of the mob who croud to 
fee the few ; and as the many improvements, in the difpofition 
and enlargement of the fireets, in the part of the town where the 
proceffion is made, afford more commodious paflages for it now than 
formerly, this Writer has propofed feveral deviations from the old 
practice, touching this fubje&t of univerfal contemplation. 
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The prevention of mifchief appearing, on a fober.view, to be 
the moft important point neceflary to be fecured during a fcene of 
fo much tumult, we think the thoughts of this Writer are extreme. 
by pertinent to the occafion. | 


Art. 7. The Merchant's Lawyer: Or, The Law of Trade in 

General, viz. Of the Eaft India Company, the South Sea Com- 
pany, the Bank of England, and Annuities; the Law relative 
to Bankrupts, including the Statutes and Cafes determined there- 
gn ; an Abridgement of all the Statutes concerning Money and 
Coinage; the Law of Awards, with all neceffary Precedents ; 
the Statutes, and an Abridgement of all the Cafes determined 
relative to Bills of Exchange, Promiffory Notes, Bank Notes, 
aud infurances; the Law of Owners and Mafters of Ships, 
Principals and Faétors ; and an Abridgement of the Statutes 
relative to the Cufloms. To which is added, a complete Book 
of Rates. By a Gentleman of the Middle Temple. 8vo. 
2vol. 12s. Kearfly. 


This work it fuch a meer compilement, that the Author has not 
even hazarded a word, by way of Preface. He begins abruptly, 
and goes on without taking proper care to conneét his matter, fo 
as to make it eafy and agreeable to the Reader. This Colleétion, 
however, is not without its ufe, as it brings the feveral fcattered 
heads, enumerated in the title-page, under one view: and, as the 
Author throughout quotes the authorities of the Report Books, &c. 
it will greatly facilitate the purpofe of reference, to thofe who have 
occafion to enquire into the law in any of the above an 4 
Art. 8. Annet’s Short-Hand perfected. Containing plain and 

eafy Examples, and Infiruciians for Learning it. 8vo. 18.,6d. 
Woodfall, &c. 


Mr. Annet having publifhed a fyftem of Short-hand feveral years 
fince, our mention of the prefent edition may require an explana 
tion. This publication then, as we are informed, has undergone 
fuch confiderable alteration, that it may, in fome meafure, be confi- 
dered as an entire new work. 

The Author has comprehended his plan in a very concife form, 
which is not the leaft confiderable part of excellence, in our eftima- 
tion. It were to be wifhed, that the fame commendation could be 
beftowed on all the fpecimens he has given of his characters; bat 
the combinations of fome of them exhibit fuch irregular, untoward, 
and confufed appearances, as cannot fail of giving difguft, as well 
as proving difficult to defcribe. Whether thefe inconveniencies are 
necefarily attendant on the exercife of abbreviation in writing, the | 
fucceflive attempts at improvement, which advance every art toward 
perfection, can alone truly difcover; at prefent, however, we are ' 
of opinion that they are not. 
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“It muft, neverthelefs, be acknowleged, that Mr. Annet feems to. 
have greatly facilitated the attainment of his Shoft hand, by fubjeét- 
ing it to but few effential rules 3 a multiplicity of thefe being infi- 
niiely difcouraging, in the learning an art fo apparently dry, and 
difficult to acquire. 


| Art:9: A complete Hiftory of the War in India, from the Year 
1949, to the taking of Pondicherry in 1761. Giving a par- 
ticular and circumftantial Account of all the Differences be- 
‘tween the Englifh and French ; alfo, the Difputes among the 
Nabobs, and thofe between the Englifh and Dutch: Together 
with an accurate Detail of all Colonel Clive's military Tranf- 
attions, with thofe of every other Officer. 8vo. 2's. 
Cooper. 


_ If this performance does not exhibit any extraordinary proofs.,of 
fkill, in the myftery of book-making, the following extract, from 
the conclufion of it, is an undoubted mark of its honefty. . “* We® 
do not pretend to have been poffefled of any materials which are 
not common to every perfon who reads the public accounts. As awe 
know nothing of the deliberations in councils, we have not attempt- 
ed to account for faéts, upon a vague and uncertain report of what 
pafied among them; but, on the contrary, have judged and {pokea 
of every tranfaction, according to its importance and confequences ; 
which ought to be the rule of every man, who writes from News- 
Papers, and other unauthenticated intelligence.”"———Mr, Clive is 
made the Hero of this piece ; but he has no great reafon to be vain 
of his Panegyrift, who indeed feems little acquainted with delicacy, 
—Upon the whole, this is one of thofe publications that might have 
been well fpared. 


® Query. How many were concerned in this notable compilation ? 


Art. 10, 4 new Univerfal Englifh DiGtionary: Or, A complete 
Treafure of the Englifh Language: Tracing the Words from 
their primitive Fountains ; explaining the various oy in 
which they are ufed; and expounding all the Technical Terms, 
in the feveral Arts, Sciences, and Manufattures. Compiled 
with the utmoft Care and Affiduity. By William Rider, 
A. B. Affiftant-mafter of St. Paul’s School, and late of 
Jefus College, Oxford. Fol. 11. 14s. bound, Pottinger. 


This work, which came out in numbers, appears to be, in truth, 
what its title-page imports, an Univer/al DiGtionary ; for it includes 
not only the articles of Philology, but the technical Terms in the 
feveral Arts, Sciences, and Manufactures: together with the pro- 

r names of men, places, &c. 

It cannot be expected, that we fhould go through a publication of 
this kind /eriatim ; but we have examined it in feveral places, and 
Cannot 
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cannot difcover any thing new in it, either in the plan or the exe- 
cution. Indeed, without derogating fiom Mr. Rider's learning and 
ingenuity, which we have no reafon to queition, we may venture to 
affirm, that it is beyond the capacity of any one man, however well 
qualified, to compleat fuch an arduous and extenfive undertaking. . 
Even to render the fingle article of Etymology perfeét, requires 3 


pore accurate knowlege of language in general, than-perhaps ever 


fell to the fhare of any individual. ‘To tsace the words of the Eng- 
lifh tongue, in particular, to their primitive fountains, jt is neceflary 
to be fkilled.in the old Saxon, with which few of the learned are 
acquainted, and for want of which many Lexicographers have given 
very erroneous derivations. : 

With regard to technical Terms likewife, in the feveral Arts and 
Sciences, &c. noone, we believe, was ever fo-perfeely -converfant 
with that wide circle of human knowlege, as to give juft and accu- 
rate definitions of fuch terms. Lexicographers, in general, have 
been obliged to take their definitions upon truft, and by fervilely 
copying each other, have, in fome meafure, perpetuated error. 

Jn fhort, no one man is even gualified to fuperintend a work of 
this nature: and a Compleat and Univerfal Dictionary can never be 
expected, bat from the joint labours of an Academy of learned Men, 
who are feverally {killed in the various articles of ‘Philology, Arts, 
and Sciences, &c. It would be a tafk worthy of fuch a Society, to 
mark, as they proceed, fuch words and phrafes as, though in com- 
mon ufe, are neverthelefs inelegant. For want of this, Foreigners 
and others, for whofe ufe Dittionarics are chiefly defigned, are often 
Jed into inaccuracies and barbarifms. | : 

Mr. Rider, we obferve, has not applied himfelf to point out thefe 
inelegancies. Giving an account of the vowel A, for inftance, he 
fays, ** A, when placed before a participle, denotes fome aétion nat 
yet, finithed, as, / am a walking.””"——Here, however, he does not 
take notice, that a, in this example, is a mere expletiye, and never 
ufed by any but the illiterate. For the word walking, being an 
adtive participle, does by itfelf exprefs an unfinifhed. action, and 
needs no addition whatever to render the meaning precife. 

In his Orthography likewife, he does not feem to be fteady and 
uniform. ‘We fometimes meet with the adjeCtive compleat, {pelt 
complete; at others, it ftands according to the former orthography. 
The different ways of fpelling this word, however, feem molt pro- 
perly adapted to.diftinguifh the adje€tive from the verb, 

It is but juft, neverthelefi, to acknowlege, thet Mr. Rider appears 
to have been very careful in marking fuch words as are obfolete. 
He has likewiie thewn the various nies in which words are ufed, 
by examples taken from antient and modern Englifh Writers, to 
whofe authorities he refers. He farther takes notice of fuch words 
as are of no authority ; and, upon the whole, feems to be very wel] 
qualified for a Coadjutor in a work of this nature, though we do not 
think him, or any other, capable-of conducting or even fuperintend- 
ing fuch an undertaking alone. 

We muft not omit, however, taking notice of the Dedication, 
which is addreffed to Mr. Pitt; of which we fhall only fay, that it 
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js, in our apivion, too much in the common ftrain of fuch addreffes ; 
and, what is fomewhat fingular, not to fay inaccurate, it begins and 
goes on in the third perfon, and at length concludes in the firft. On 
the back of the cover, likewife, is an addrefs To the Public, figned, 
¥. Pottinger, which neverthelefs runs in the plural number. ‘* We, 
{ays Mr. Postinger, have confulted ail that have preceded us, &c.—. 
Wi have availed oursetves of all the information we could ga- 
ther, &c.—We have treated of, and explained every Science, &c,” 
What right Mr. Pottinger has to talk in the ftyle of a royal 
proclamation, we know not.’ He furely does not mean to infinuate, 
that he was affiftant to Mr. Rider in compiling the Dictionary: and 
we hope, and will do Mr. Rider the juftice to believe, that he was 
not affiftant to Mr. Pottinger in \penning this advertifement to the 
Public ; for it is one of the moft vulgar, illiberal, and puffing ad- 
drefles that ever was publifhed. It is exafly in-the flyle of a Quack’s 
bill—** Beware of Counterfeits.”” | 
ws : R-d 





MEDICAL. 


Art. 11. An Account of the Stru€iure of the Eye, with occafonal 
Remarks on fome. Diforders of that Organ: Delivered in Lec- 
tures, at the Theatre of Surgeons-Hall. By Thomas Gata- 
ker, Surgeon Extraordinary to her Royal Highnefs the 
Princefs of Wales, and Surgeon to St. George’s Hofpital. 
8vo. 1s.6d. Dodfley, &c. 


This account is comprized in three le&tures, addreffed to the Ma- 
fier, Governors, and Court of Affiftants of the Surgeon’s Company. 
‘The fhort introduétion to them demonitrates the Ledturer’s difcern- 
ment, that he is well verfed in his general profeflion, and ver 
well prepared for the fubje& of his lectures, by an attentive cont 
deration of the Eye and its parts, as well as of many Writers on it, 
and on its difeafes. 

The firft le€ture is employed in defcribing the external pasts of 
the Eye, as the eye-brows, eye-lids, the Caruncula lachrymalis, &c. 
and fome, which, though exterior to the globe of the Eye, are not 
vifible without difleftion, as the lachrymal gland, the fac and its 
duct, &c. 

The fecond defcribes the form, the coats and the nerves of the 
Eye; and the third treats of the humours and the mufcles, the con- 
ciufion being a very brief recapitulation of the principal ufes of the 
various parts. 

The whole Desformangs is excellently digefted and arranged ; the 
defcriptions are clear and accurate; and the language well adapted 
to the fubjeét, in an eafy didadtic flyle. The Author makes fome 
good practical diftin@ions, with refpect to the proper applications in 
ophthalmies, or inflammations of the Eyes, their different caufes and 
degrees ; and in regard to the defign and operations of the topics 
generally applied. He feems, in a Cataraét, rather to prefer the 
former practice of deprefling the chryftalline humour, to the modern 
operation of Koreotomy, or expullion of the morbid opaque Chryftal- 
line, “as being attended with lefs inflammation and pain; though he 
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obferves the frequent inefficacy of both to a durable reftoration of 
fight. In treating of the aqueous humour, he has omitted a re- 
markable property of it, mentioned by Ke:/, who fays, “‘ It is of a 
fpirituous nature, and will not freeze in the greateft froit.” But, he 
has obferved the opinion of fome, who fuppofe this humour not to 
be perfeétly tranfparent in new-born infants ; the final caufe or pur- 
pofe of which is imagined to'be, the defence of their tender Eyes at 
firft, from the too forcible impreffions of light, which, admitting 
the fact, feems no ways improbable, K. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 12. For Chrijt or Antichrift: Or, the great Difference be- 
twixt the faving Religion of the Gofpel of Chrift, and the new 
Trent Religion of the Pope, fet in a clear Light. 8vo. 64d. 
Kearfley. 

This Dialogue between Chriftianus and Romanus feems to be writ- 
ten with a good defign ; and may be read with advantage, by the © 


lower claffes of Readers. Rr.” 


Art. 13. An Addrefs to the Clergy of the Church of England: 
Jhewing the Caufe why fo many People abfent pon a 
the pure eftablifhed Communion of that Church, to the Taber- 
nacle, Meeting-hoifes, Fc. Recommended to all true members 
of the reformed Church. 8vo. 1s. Pridden, &c. 


This Addrefs feems to come from the pen of a Methodi#, who 


tells us, that the articles of the Church of England are pure, her col- 


letts full and expreffive, and her litany foundly adapted. “ Did 
yon preach agreeable to the articles of our own church, (fays he to the 
Clergy) you muft preach forth repentance, regeneration, and jufti- 
fication for fanétification; and if all this. was done, there would be no 
room for fo many people to abfent themfelves from our pure church; 
but, inftead of this good old found primitive doétrine, what are the 

erality of your fermons more than a little dry morality, fhewing 
the fitnefs of things, fetting up your own wifdom, which is foolifh- 
nefs with God, and exalting the dignity of man, when your princi- 
pal motive fhould be to humble him.” The whole Addrefs is 
to the fame purpofe. Rr 








Art. 14. Some Thoughts upon Deifm, &c. 8vo. 6d., Cooper. 


Confifts chiefly of declamation, in the ufual ftrain of thofe who 
take it for granted, that all Free-thinkers are biaffed by their paf- 
fions; and that a difapprobation of particular modes of Religion, 
implies an enmity to all Religion. This is the general ftrain of pious 
men, who live m a reclufe manner ; but thofe who converfe more with 
mankind, and know the world better, judge differently: and we 
think it a fhame, for any Writer, to confound elevation of judgment, 
and liberality of fentiment, with the idle prating of Coxcombs, and 
the poor fophiftry of ignorant Senfualifls and Debauchees. 


as Few Sermons being publifhed fince our laf, we again 
defer our Lift, until next Month. 








